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THE LAST SWALLOW. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Away, away, why dost thou linger here, 

When all thy fellows o’er the sea have pass’d ? 

Wert thou the earliest comer of the year, 

Loving our land, and so dost stay the last ? 

And is the sound of flowing streams unheard! 

Dost thou not see the woods are fading fast, 

Whilst the dull leaves with wailful winds are stirr’d * 

Haste, haste to other climes thou solitary bird! | 


Thy coming was in lovelier skies—thy wing, 

Long wearied, rested in delightful bowers ; 

Thou camest when the living breath-of spring * 

Had fill’d the world with gladness and with flowers! 

Skyward the carolling lark no longer towers— 

Alone we hear the robin’s pensive lay ; 

And from the sky of beauty darkness lours ; 

Thy coming was with hope, but theu didst stay 
*Midst melancholy thoughts, that dwell upon decay. 


Blessed are they who have before thee fled ; 
Their’s have been all the pleasures of the prime ; 
Like those who die before their joys are dead, 
Leaving a lovely for a lovelier clime, 
Soaring to beautiful worlds on wings sublime ; 
Whilst thou dost mind.me of their doom severe, 
Who live to feel the winter of their time ; 
Who linger on, till not a friend is near, 

Then fade into the grave—and go without a tear. 











HARVEST SONG. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
I love, I love to see 
Bright steel gleam through the land ; 
Tis a goodly sight, but it must be 
In the reaper’s tawny hand. 


The helmet and the spear 
Are twined with laurel wreath; 1 

But the trophy is wet with the orphan’s tear, 
And blood spots rest beneath. 


I love to see the field 
That is moist with purple stain ; 

But not where bullet, sword, and shield 
Lie strewn with the gory slain. 


No, no; ’tis where the sun 
Shoots down his cloudless beams, ” 
Till rich and bursting juice-drops run 
On the vineyard earth in streams. 


My glowing heart beats high, 
At the sight of shining gold ; 

Bat is not that which the miser’s eye 
Delighteth to behold 


A brighter wealth, by far, 
Than the deep mine’s yellow vein, 
Is seen around, in the fair hills crown'd 
With sheaves of burnished grain. 


Look forth, thou thoughtless one, 
Whose proud knee never bends ; 

Take thou the bread that’s daily spread, 
But think on Him who sends. 


Look forth, ye toiling men ; 
Though little ye possess, 

Be glad that dearth is not on earth, 
To leave that little less, 


Let the song of praise be poured, 
In gratitude and joy, 

By the rich man, with his garners stored, 
And the ragged gleaner boy. 


The feast that nature gives 
Is not for one alone— 

*Tis shared by the meanest slave that lives, 
And the tenant of a throne. 


Then, glory to the steel 
That shines in the reaper's hand ; 

And thanks to a God who has blessed the sod, 
And crown’d the harvest land! 





NEW WORKS. 


Real Pearls in a False Setting. By the Count de la Pasture, late 18th 
Hussars. 

The author informs us that, in writing this story, he has strictly confined 
himself to facts, without calling in the adventitious aid of fiction. He adds, 
however, that he has disguised his personages so as to avoid inflicting pain ; or, 
in his own words—“ If haply anything satirical shotld occur, it is saddled on 
rocking-horses for fear of galling real ones, as I have been most especially anx- 
ious not to wound the feelings of any one.’ There is certainly no want of sa- 


tire in his volumes, but i: is seldom very ill-natured ; it rather makes us smile | 


and laugh than frown and wax angry ; it has more to do with the follies of men 
than with their vices. With a little more condensation and point, some of the 


comic scenes would be very perfect. At times, however, the author’s humour | 


rans riot, and he indulges in a sort of Tristam Shandyan license. Witness the 
Frenchman’s song on the Cheijtenham waters, the death of Master Pseudorny- 
moos, at the end of the third volume, &c. &&c As toany regular plot, or story, 
there is none ; or, if any, scarcely more than was comprised in the adventures 
of him, of whom a brilliant statesman once sang in the Anti-Jacobin :— 

“Story! God bless you? | have none to tell, Sir; 

Only last night a drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Torn in a scuffle.’ 

Example, which is universally allowed to be better than precept, is certain! 
in thess cases, better than criticism. 
ortwo extracts which may convey to the reader some notion of this very odd 
work. / 

‘¢ Let us leave Mr. Daniel Pimple to explain to Mons. de Beaureste this En- 
glish mode of cooking, whilst we run Sir Walter Closet to earth, for we think 
we can track him without a very subtle nose to the Casa 0’Toole. 


‘ 
ye 


We shall, therefore, proceed to make one | 


Sir Walter | 
Closet ran as fast-as his obesity would allow him to Mrs. Fitzherhert O’Toole's, 


| and he found that amiable lady and her two youngest daughters about to enjoy 

| tea and a high piled plate of bread and butter; Mes, O’Toole extending both 

| her hands to the knighi, saying, 

|  ***Mighty glad to say you, sure you’re jest come in time for our meal ; I hold 
out both hands to you; I always tell my daaters to bate time at their music 

| with both fate at once, so that if they forget it with one foot, they're sure to re- 
member it with t’other, but that’s neither here nor there : it only shows ye what 
a prudent woman I am—take a sate.’ 

| Sir Walter sat himself down as desired, and asked, ‘Is Miss O’Toole not 

| well?’ 

| * Too well and saucy a dale; sure she’s under lock and key ina dry attick, 

| which gave rice to a family pun, for Janetta said she must be a Trieste in the 

Adriatic—good, wasu't it! sure trieste, you know, manes sad and sorrowful in 

Frinch. 

“«* Good indeed,’ acquiesced the kind knight, ‘but pray forgive her, poor 
girl; she saw nothing but what I was proud she should see—she heard nothing 
but what couid do me honour.’ 

“«« Sure, Sir Walter, you are as good as bread, and quite as forgiving,’ said 
Mrs. O'Toole; ‘but I am punishing her on my own account, for she had the 
impudence to call me ‘ greedy of the men,’ snatching ‘em out of my daater’s 
mouths as it were, and hat was enough to provoxe a saint, let alone a siuner.’ 

“« «Oh forgive her, poor girl, forgive her,’ chanted forth Sir Walter Closet and 
the young ladies in chorus. 

“«*Forgive her, maybe I will, but I'll not forget her, nevertheless,’ argued 
Mrs. O’Toole, shaking her fist in the air; then unclenching it, she took a flat 
candlestick up, and said, 

** Sure now I'll take Sir Walter wid me, and a flat candlestick, to witness 
her contrition, if she has got anny, and let her out wid it; come along,chevalier 
errant, and don’t make a fox pas, for the staircase is mighty intricate, and un- 
accommodating—sure we cant go two stories more arm in arm, but then we 
must follow the lader.’ 

“ Mr8. O'Toole linked the knight by the arm, and set out on her pressing bu- 
siness with all speed up to the second landing, but there, anxious creature, she 
perceived Sir Walter Closet wanted breath, so she stopped for him to collect it, 
saying, 

“* Poff a bit; by my fate you ought to go up stairs after my daater, for you're 
likely to become her step-father ; sure your waistcoat’s tootight; there, brathe 
abit. You're going to old mother Coffin’s to-night, aen’t ye?’ 

““* Yes; how did you know it?’ asked the knight. 

‘««* Qh, I know all ye do from the hour ye get up to take the waters, till the 
time ye go to bed; sure my ears wern’t made for corn; I ould kape ye here 
though, and not part wid ye, if *twasn’t the girls’ washing night.’ 

“«*T promised Pimple to join him,’ said the knight, ‘ or I Should stay where 
I am happiest, I assure you.’ 

*«No matter, the time ’ll come when not even washing night shall part us. 
O matrimonial bliss! © matter of money !’ 

‘‘ And as the lady sighed Sir Walter recovered his breath, and bent like Cu- 
pid over Psyche, saying, ‘ How white your lovely neck is?’ 

“*T belave ye,’ said quickly Mrs. O’Toole ; ‘ sure Tommy Moore said I had 
a pair of shoulders that would light up a drawing room ; but he’s a poet, you 
know.’ 

«Then I'll be a poetaster,’ retorted Sir Walter Closet, suiting the action to 
the word, pressing his knightly lips on the widow’s alabaster shoulders,and ma- 
king a little cooing noise like a dove— 

***O ye darling,’ said Mrs. O’Toole, ‘sure I like your pun on my shoulders ; 
what a seducer ye are !—I’m glad ye didn’t imitate anny ether bird,for if you'd 
taken to crowing, instead of cooing, the girls would have heard ye.’ 

“Mamma, mamma! cried a voice below, ‘will ye be after coming down 


-| soon !—sure the water's off the boil, and the urn says be’s done hissing.’ 


‘«* Devil take the urn, and his speeches,’ cried the naughty knight ; ‘it is too 
bad of him to interrupt one at such a moment.’ 

‘« « By my fate, Sir Walter, he has communicated the warmth of his water to 
you ; be quite now,and let's let the girl out one story higher,’ said Mrs. O’Toole, 
adding, ‘condescend to ascend after me ; let me alone, Sir Walter, sure there’s 
nothing false ;’ and Mrs. O’Toole preceded Sir Walter up the narrow staircase, 
Sir Walter following her in a great bustle. 

‘“«« Sure, here’s the door,’ continued Mrs. O’Toole, ‘ and the culprit inside it, 
if she hasn’t drown’d herself in the sisteranne ; but nought’s niver in danger; 
sure the key-hole’s topsy turvy,—- must have been an Irishman put the lock on.’ 

“Mrs. O’Toole succeeded in opening the door, and discovering on the floor 
her daughter lying dead asleep. 

“+ Awake, ye divil,’ cried Mrs. O'Toole, ‘or by my sowle I'd think ye were 
dead ail but the snoring; have ye been draming of myhogany tables ?’ 

‘¢*Spare me, spare me, mamma; sure the cup of absolution is open to all 
| through confession of guilt,’ screamed the lovely Miss O'Toole, starting from 
her slumbers. 

““*Sure you don’t desarve even the cup of tay Sir Walter has been kind 
enough to implore for you, though ‘tis off the boil; arise, shake yourself, and 
follow us in presadence, and shame for yourself; sure listeners nivir hear anny 
good of themselves; but try to amend for the past, and be ashamed for the 
future.’ 

‘The unhappy girl followed her parent and Sir Walter Cioset down to the 
drawing room, and received the greetings and kisses of her loving sisters ; then 
Mrs. O’Toole rang the bell, and sculded the servant for the water being off the 
boil, accusing him of having put in a ‘cold hater ;’ the servant excused himself 
politely, and assured Mrs. 8 Toole that it was red and as hot as Cayenne pep- 
per when he put it inthe urn; some more water was brought up in a kettle,and 
the infusion of bohea was duly effected, during which time there was a great 
deal of tittering, and muttering together, with some whispering on the part of 
the girls, whilst Sir Walter blushed from modesty, and Mrs. O’Toole with 
rage.” * e id . 

{Mr. Pimple, a friend of the baronet, makes a visit to the same quarter. ] 

‘Mr. Pimple, one day, anxiousto get rid of the society of his cerulean devils, 
went tosee Miss Janetta Fitzherbert O'Toole, who took pains to explain to him 
that proerastination was a substantive that she abominated as much as most 
folks do a humble bee. 

“Sure Daniel,” said Miss Janetta, ‘“ if you’re sarious about making me Mrs. 
| Pimp'e, you'd better look sharp about it, for it looks to me as if you wouldn't 
| have it in your power much longer.’ 
| ** How so!’ inquired the astonished swain. 

‘“«* To spake the truth plainly,’ explained Miss Janetia, ‘you look to me as 





cadaverous as if you were going off the hooks, and only fit to be courting a | 


coffin—an old attachment of yours.” 

“*¢ Ah!’ sighed Mr. Pimple; ‘my prospects are none of the brightest ; what 
is the use of marrying with one hundred and fifty pounds a year?’ 

“«*Sure you forget the skeleton property that’s coming in,’ suggested the 
sanguine Miss Janetta; ‘ sure I'd rather marry upon fifty pounds a year, thanbe 
kept in this state of unsartainty ;—it’s so worrying ;’ and here Miss Janetta 
stamped her feet alternatelv, quick, as emblems of umpatience. 

‘**] agree with you,’ said Mr. Pimple, sighing. 

‘** I’m glad you're agreeable, at all events,’ added Miss Janetta. 
| ‘*Buot—’ said Mr. Pimple 
| ‘*Ah, there youbegin butting 


!* interrupted the young lady. 


} *** But,’ continued Mr. Pimple, ‘the res angusta vita, or the marriage on 4 
lender income, is but po ff, I assure you. I have daily a melancholy ex- 
mple of it before my eyes, in my friend Walter’s marriage, and he has four 


times my income 
‘ 
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**Vou'ea calculating oaf,’ cried Miss Janetta ; ‘sure nobody starves ; whe» 
ever died «f matrimony? Sure, I’d rather live upon a red herring in wedlock, 
than ‘wallw in turbot and turtle as a spinster. Ah, Pimple! you look te me 
like a phesant hung up by the tail-feathers, and high time for you te drop, er 
you’ll be rtten, and not worth the ceremony of cooking.’ ee | 

“Here 4r. Pimple rose from his chair, and went towards a small broken 
looking-glss, that adorned the mantel-piece, and therein he feasted his eyes on - 
himself; tat the repast was not succulent, for the glass was placed in @ very 
unfavouratie light, and what it had to reflect appeared sbout as cracked as 
himself, an} as dr, as an Egyptian Ptolemy. Mr. Pimple lowered his shirt- 
collars, tht almost obscured his razor-edged face, and ejaculated the word 
‘Fuimus ; change of diet, I suppose—gin does not fatten; 1’ll try oil cake, as 
the Welshdrover recommended.’ 

“ «Try vedding-cake,’ suggested Miss Janetta, in evident anxiety ; ‘may, be 
matrimony would bring on contentment,and contentment fat, and fat flesh ; sure 
you hav’n’tenough of that latter article—but nobody’s ever perfect. However, 
a husband without flesh is better than none at all—I’m ready, for better for 
worse, if you are-—sure wedlock's a mare lottery.’ 

“¢ Ah, dearest! dearest!’ said Mr. Puspls, cawing Miss Janetta close to 
him, and e;plying on her forehead a kiss; ‘ah, dearest! you melt me; ifthere - 
was a clerryman here at this moment I could—I don’t know what I could 
induced to do—you sweet darling, one more kiss—oh !’ ieetes 

And the vocative was cut short by the sudden entrance of Mrs. Fitzher 
O'Toole, who, seizing Mr. Pimple by the coat collar, shook him till she tried 
the texture of his garment, which was very nearly being left in her hand. 

“« «Ve hassey !’exclaimed Mrs. O’Toole ; ‘ what were ye kissing that squint- 
ing bag of bones for ?’ 

“<Tt’s not true, ma!’ vociferated Miss Janetta, 

“* Sure! wasn’t I listening with my eye at the kayhole ?’ said Mrs. O’ Toole; 
‘I’m sick of the men, the Ravecia! Sure they only lade ye astray ; and 
their promises of matrimony is all braches. Are ye in earnest, ye shivefi 
spalpeen '—do ye mane to make an honest woman of her, or to follow the ex- 
ample of your old Walter Closet, your prototype, only ye are not so much given 
to the flesh 

‘“**Madam," said Mr. Pimple, respectfully, ‘my intentions are most honore- 
ble, I assure you, and I mean to fulfil them, to the utmost of my power, as 
soon as I come into the skeleton property.” Whereupon Mrs. O’Tvole ejacu- 
lated, * By my fate ! it’s my daater ‘ould come in for that share, if she"were to 
matry you; but, sure, ‘bone is’ a rhyme for ‘ Adonis,’ and may be you’d suit 
her, if she’s fond of fossil remains.’ And here Mrs. O’Toole’s momentaty an- 
ger passed away, and she ordered Miss Janetta out of the room, and Mr. Pimple 
to take @ seat, saying to him, ‘ Are ye railly in want of a wife, now? ° 


tell me yoa are tobe rich some day or other—Janetta’s but a poor cratur to 
throw away our substance upon—give me your hand, Mr. Pimple ;—sure your 
pulse is high, your failings must be great; you are ont of . pay te 


high road to ruin, and ye want somebody that could leok after you, not a Mare, 
inexparienced child, like Janetta—’ and here Mrs O’Toole paused, whilst pr 

ing Mr. Pimple’s hand, addressing his squinting eyes alternately with a basilisk 
look, and boiling up a few endiedine sighs, drew her chaircloser to him, and 
then continued, whilst Mr. Pimple palpitated doubtingly. ‘ Your friend ‘hae 
well nigh ruired me, for he has desaved me; and, in revenge, which is swate 
to woman, as the poet says, I am determined in ruining him, by the blessings of 
law ; but stop a bit,—in sacresy and honour I tell ye,—ye have it in your pow- 
er to save him :—what think ye ?’ 

***T would do anything in the world to save him ;’ said Mr. Daniel Pimple, 
energetically. 

*** Would ye now?’ continued Mrs. O'Toole, centring all her love im the 
focus of her eyes, with the power of a burning glass, directed on poor Mr. 
Pim»le; ‘would ye stand in his shoes now!—although they might be a bad. 
fit.’ 

*««T don’t understand you,’ said Mr. Pimple. 

*** How dull ye are,’ exclaimed Mrs. O’Toole, somewhat vexed ; ‘but a ba« 
chelor is almost aiways as dull asa virgin; if I must be explicit, would ye, to 
save your friend from rein, consent to take me to the hymeneal halter ?—there, 
now ye haveit.’ 

“Mr. Pimple paused, and blushed, and then he withdrew his hand from the 
tangent properties of the widow ; shortly after which he uttered, ‘ Remember, 
I am under promises of marriage to Miss Janetta.’ 

««* Promises and pie-crust,’ exclaimed Mrs. O’Toole; and these few words 
sunk like daggers into the bosom of Mr. Pimple, for they recalled to his mind his 
having used the same advice, and the same expressions, on a prior occasion, to 
Sir Walter Closet ; and as his conscience was delicate, he could not upb the 
widow with injustice. 

«Ye balance,’ said Mrs. O'Toole; ‘if ye’d a spark of the man in ye, ye 
couldn't remain so cool alongside of Soapy O’Toole ;’ and then she again sei- 
zed M1. Pimple’s hand, and placed it on her heart, adding, ‘fale my heart; sure 
it spakes volames for ye, and there’s warmth enough there to poach an egg of a 
winter’s night, which is of use in a land where fuel’s anything butchape,.’ But 
here Mr. Daniel Pimple got fidgetty, and thought he had better retreat himself, 
to prevent his virtues being retrograde before him—so he arose from bis chair, 
saying, ‘Ma’am, your proposals do me much honour; but as matrimony,is a 
thing that may affect one to eternity, except incases of widowhood, allow me 
time to reflect in Woodstock street, before [ give you a positive answer. on so 
important a step—remember, madam, the old adage of lock before you leap.’ 

‘“«« By my sowle! you spake of matrimony, Mr. Pimple, as if ’twas the bot- 
tomless pit, out ef which nothing could draw ye, out the devil's carkscrew-—ye 
should nivir be lukewarm upon those subjects, but make your tay before the 
water's of the boil.’ 

‘**Madam, reflect on the injustice you would have me to do your daughter,’ 
argued Mr. Pimple. , 

‘«* Botheration, my daater,’ ejaculated hastily Mrs. O’Toole ; ‘sure she’s toe 
young to know what she wants; such s husband as you, by my fate, ’ould be 
of no more use to her than a straight waistcoat to a chrysalis—sure her mother 
must know what’s best for her.’ 

* The young ladies now suddenly entered the room, whereupon Mr. Pimple 
took his hat and himself owt of Mrs. O’Toole's presence, as speedily as he well 
| could, after having greeted those very ladies, that he felt he bad the power either 
to make sisters or daughters of ad (i/:tum.”’ 
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NEW WORK—BY THE AUTHOR OF RANDOM. RE. 
COLLECTIONS. : 
Walks and Wanderings in the World of Literature. By the Author of 
** Random Recollections,” ** The Great Metropolis,” ‘‘ Travels in Town,” 
&ec. &e. 4 
The versatility of Mr. Grant’s pen is now pretty generally known. He fas 
descanted, as his title page imports, on almost every grade and characte? iz so- 
ciety, and now, in the volumes before us, he turns to “ Walks in Literature.” 
As we have said on some former occasions, Mr Grant is not always right, ‘pub 





he is genérally amusing All bis works may be considered as singularly char- 
scteristic of the railroad days in which we live. No sooner is a thought’ $ug- 
gested, or an object seen, than it must ve written down, or it is gone for ever— 
<0 with our author. Who can wonder that in such a process there must be 
much that is wrong or erroneous, as well as much that is right ’ Still you have 
a living picture, and such as could only be furnished by such means, lét’ us 


| then, take such excursive productions as we do the journey which conducts au 
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“to our quiet country study, and the one may be es likely to prove beneficial to 
the mind as the other to the body. } 
The volumes before us consist of detached pieces, many of whith have little 
or no connexion with each other. In this respect they differ somewhat from 
Mr. Grant’s former works. We give the following as a specimen, not because 
it is the best, but because it is best suited to our space :— 


THE FIRST ANP LAST ROBBERY. 
«¢T will not, I cannot endure the scene any longer!’ said Robet Dawson to 


sdhimeelf, as his four children—he had a fifth, but it was at the oo one day 


clung around him, imploring something wherewith to satisfy the ergyings of hun- 
ger. ‘I cannot endure it longer: I must by some means or other get bread for 
the poor things ’ , vi, 

“There was not a man wi:hin the confines of Banffshire of mae strict in- 
tegrity than Rober: Dawson. Though never affluent, he had fromhis youth up 
until now been in comfortable circumstances. His late pets fortune in- 
volved no compromise of principle. It was produced by causes cyer which he 
had no control He had embarked his all in a speculation whid everybody 
thought would prove a profitable one ~The issue showed low sanecs human 
calculations sometimes are. He was all at once reduced to extreme poverty, 
and himself, bis wife, and family, subjected to all its atteudang wants and 
woes. 

For some months Robert and his partner in life bore up under their sad and 
sudden reverse, with a fortitude which exceeded all praise. Nog a murmur 
was heard to escape the lips of either. And as faras they thempelves were 
concerned, they would have continued reconciled to their conditjon,—in the 
-hope. though against hope, tha’ a brighter and better day wou@ ultimately 
dawn on them. But they had children ; and these gathered round the mother, 
who had been for weeks stretched un a pallet of straw, imploring Jby the irre- 
sistable eloquence of their looks, their cries, their tears, somethigg wherewith 
to allay the gnawings of hunger. For days, Robert witnessed thg scene with 
feelings which do not admit of description. At last it pierced his goul so sharp- 
ly, that he could no longer endure it : the independence of his spit sank before 
it. He came to the resolution—he uttered the words recorded/above. He 
sallied forth to appeal to the charitable and humane. 

*¢ He who is the subject of real and deep distress is geacrally legs qualified to 
tell his tale of woe with effect, than the person whose wants and wretchedness 
are only fictitious. Such was the case with Robert Dawson ; and the conse- 
quence was that this application for assistance was in every instance unsuc- 
cessful What wastobe done’ His apparently dying wife aid famishing 
chil ‘ren were again pictured to his mind in all the soul-touching wretchedness 
of their situation. He feared if no food were given them in an jour or two, 
one or more of them, by that time, would be lying a corpse. A {eeling of des- 

ration came over him: he hurried to an adjacent’ wood,determmed to rob the 

rst individual he met in that secluded place, though death, either on the spot 
or by the hands of the hangman, should be the consequence. 

“An opportunity soon presented itself of carrying his resolution into effect. 
He espied a gentleman walking on foot along the road which went through 
the wood. Unacquainted with the feelings and practices of a foot-pad, Ro- 
‘bert’s breast palpitated and his limbs quivered, as he observed the gentleman 
approach the place w! zre he lay concealed. His determination, however, was 
fixed, and as the gentleman came yp, he leaped out from his hiding place, seiz- 
ed the traveller by the collar,and demanded his purse. Observing that Robert 
had no pistol, nor even so much as a stick in his hand, the other resisted. A 
straggle ensued. Robert tripped up the gentleman, and when on the ground 
succeeded by his superior physical he A in taking from his pocket a five- 
pound note. 

“* Robert then allowed the other to rise and depart,—and set off himself for 
home to give his wife and family the benefit of his booty. 

** He had not proceeded many yards on his way when his conscience loudly 
cond mned him forthe robbery he had committed A violent struggle ensued 
in his breast between honesty and commiseration for his famishing wife and 
children The decision he came to was, that he would not take what was not 
his own, but would trust in Providence. 

‘He that moment turned from his homeward course: he ran as fast as he 
could after the gentleman : he overtook him, and placing the five-pound note in 
his hand, * Sir,’ said he, ‘here is your money ; I have done wrong in taking it : 
J could not be at ease until I restored it; nothing but the direst necessity could 
ever have made me form, far less execute, the purpose of robbing a fellow-man. 
From my inmost soul I beg your pardon!” 

“ Robert wheeled round to withdraw when he had restored the money, but 
the gentleman, struck by his appearance and his manner, desired him to stay 
for a moment or two. 

“* Your conduct surprises me,’ said the gentleman; ‘what could have 
induced you to take the highway, and then, after having succeeded, at the 
risk of your own life, in getting part of my movey, tocome and restore it? 
It is not often that foot-pads trouble themselves about the honesty of their 
practices ’ 

Sir,’ said Robert emphatically, ‘I am no foot-pad. You are the first I 
have ever attempted to rob in my life.’ 

“** Your manner convinces me of that,’ remarked the other. ‘ Pray, tell me 
what is it that has made you form the resolution of committing robbery ?” 

“+ A sick, perhaps a dying wife, and five young and helpless children, Sir.’ 
Jt was with difficulty, from the swellings of Robert’s breast, that the words ob- 
tained an utterance. 

“*Poor man, I feel for your and their condition,’ said the gentleman. ‘ Do 
your wife and family reside far from this?’ he added. 

*** About a mile and a half, Sir,’ was the answer. 

*** Will you allow me to accompany you to your home, to witness the affect- 
ing scene!’ continued the stranger. 

*** The sight would only hurt your feelings,’ answered Robert. 

“The geutleman persisted in the expression of his desire to see the repent- 
ant robber’s wife aud family. The latter at last assented ; and both proceed- 
ed to the house of woe. 

*“* The scene which the stranger now witnessed, baffles description. All his 
previous conceptions of destitution and distress shrank before it. Exhausted 
from her protracted abstinence from anything in the shape of food, Robert's 
wife lay on a bed of straw, in a dark corner of a fireless apartment, seemingly 
unconscious ef the presence of either her husband or the stranger The suck- 
ing i fant iay at her breast,restless and crying for nourishment The two eldest 
children were moving about like perfect skeletons. The moment their father 
appeared, they set up a loud cry for somethingto eat. The process of starva- 
tion was well nigh completed in the case of the other two children ; thev were 
lying together among a few rags beside the bed —if it deserved the name—of 
their mother. 

“The gentleman’s heart was too full, from the scene which he witnessed, 
for speaking much. ‘Take that,’ said he tothe husbend and father—putting 
the five pounds which had been restored to him into Robert's hand —* take 
that ; I am come from abroad, and a:n going to reside in this part of the coun- 
try: T will see what can be done for you.’ 

“He departed Robert’s sense of gratitude to his unknown benefactor was 
too deep to permit an audible expression of it. 

“ Robert that instant went and procured food and fuel with part of the mo- 
ney thus put, as if by a miracle, into his hand. He brought home some wine 
to his wife and the two children, whose sufferings from want had been great- 





vest. In the spice of three hours, each of the sufferers was manifestly in the 


way of recovery. In an hour afterwards, the unknown benevolent gentleman 
returned, bringing with him a female from a neighbouring village, to a'tend on 
Robert's family. He had previously given the voman a two-pound note, gi- 
ving her strict instructions to provide everything for the family which their ne- 
eess'tics required. 

“Robert Dawson was lost in astonishment at this excess of benevolence on 
rthe part of a gentleman he had never before seen. And his distressed wife, 
as consciousness returned, was equally lost in wonder and gratitude. 

“The female stad up all uight at Robert's house; and by breakfast-time 
next day the whole family were so far recovered. as to look altogether differ- 
ent beings from what they were when the stranger first saw them. In the 
foreoon he returned A glow of satisfaction lighted up his countenance as 
he wi'nvssed the altered condition of the family. The mother, with her suck. 

infant on her knee, sat in a chair by a comfortable fire He sat down be- 
ide her. ‘Do you not know me?” said he, looking her in the face. 

** *No, Sir, indeed I do not,’ answered Mrs. Dawson. 

* * Have you no recollection of seeing my face before "’ 

“The poor woman looked at her own and family’s benefactor again. ‘TI 


-think I have,’ she sad, with much modesty and softness of tone. 


** Do you not recoliect your brother James?’ 

“ The words went to her heart; she swooned away in her chair. She soon, 
howevor, recovered her consciousness, The strange gen leman was her brother. 
He had gone to India twen'y-iwo years before. He had returned, quite unex- 
pectediy, with an ample fortune. He was on his way, on foot, from the town 
at whic’ the stage coach had stopped to B —, his native village, when Ro 
bert robed him After visiting the house of woe the first time, he pro eeded 
to bis native vilage His first inquiries were natursily about his sister; for 
she was the only one he had HH» ‘earnt, wth the deepest prin, the reverses 
whch had befali-n herself and family, end ther c nsequent privations. A 
description of the personal avpearance of her husband. and the place of resi 
dence. served to satisfy him that it was his brother in iaw he ad encountered 
am the wood of F + and that it was his sister and her child en who were 
aaGerin: the frightful distress be had witnessed in the house he had visited. 
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“He concealed his convictions, however, from his informant at the inn; and 
deeming the discovery might be too much for the feelings of his sister on the 
second visit, he prudently abstained at that time from making known his rela- 
tionship to her. 

“ From that day to the day of their several deaths. neither Robert Dawson, 
his wife, nor family, knew what want was.” 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY. 

Covent Garden — *. nex p'2¥. »”y Mr Sheridar Knowles, under the magic 
title of Love, was produced ai this whestre for the dirst time on Monday last, 
since when it has been iwice zepeated, namely, on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings, and it will be again played to-night. The drama has been got up in 
the very first style of decoration, the scenery and dresses being of the most 
enchanting and magnificent description. The design of the author is to repre- 
sent the character of a proud woman under the contending passions of pride 
and love, and it is due to Mr Knowles to say that this design has been worked 
out in a most masterly manuer. The plot is as follows:—A serf has been ap- 
pointed tutor to a young and noble lady, the daughter of a Duke, and the com- 
panionship of years leads to the formation of a mutual passion, the serf con- 
cealing his love, and the lady controlling hers by the assistance of hereditary 
pride. The play opens at a period whea the young Countess, just budding into 
womanhood, is the wretched victim of an unceasing conflict between her pride 
and her affection ; the first being continually exhibited, the latter seldom, and 
then only by involuntary symptoms, as suddenly concealed as exhibited. An 
accident, however, betrays the secret to some of the nobles in attendance upon 
the Duke, her father. The lady and her suite are out hawking, when a thun- 
der-storm overtakes the party. The serfhas taken momentary refuge under 
a tree, which is immediately afterwards struck by lightning, the serf being 
throwh to the ground. The Countess, believing him to be dead, at once be- 
trays her deep interest in his fate by rushing and embracing him in the pre- 
sence of the assembled courtiers. The serf, however, is not killed, he is only 
stunned; and as he recovers his reason the lady recovers her self possession, 
but too late. One of the party who had witnessed the whole scene imme- 
diately communicates to the Duke the fact of his daughter being in love with 
the low-born serf, who becomes, in consequence, a pre-destined victim to the 
Duke’s rage. He is sent for, and commanded by the Duke to sign a contract 
of marriage with another ; but the serf is inflexible, and steadilyrefuses. The 
Duke grants him an hour for consideration, threatening inevitable death at the 
termination of it unlessthe document is signed. The latter part of the con- 
versation between the Duke and the serf is overheard by the Duke’s daughter, 
who thus silently obtains further proof of her lover’s continued devotion. She 
discovers the contract of marriage on the table, and readsit ; and having first 
avowed to the serf her love for him, she makes him promise and swear to do 
her bidding, whatever it might be. He consents, and she commands him to 
sign the contract. This he ultimately does, and the nuptials arecelebrated the 
same evening ; but no sooner are they over than the serf flies. At this junc- 
ture the death of the Duke places his daughter in possession of his title, ho- 
nours, and wealth; but these bring her no consolation, for her heart is almost 
broken at the prolonged absence of her lover, who has entered into the military 
service of the Empress, by whom he has been advanced to the highest post 
of honour for his bravery. By the will uf the Duke the hand of his daughter 
was to be obtained by a knight who should prove himself the most skilful in 
feats of arms, and a tournament is appointed to take place for this trial of mar- 
tial skill The serf, now an honoured warrior, attends it; but conscious that 
his previously forced marriage will prevent his availing himself of the occasion, 
he allows another to unhorse him. But the Empress, to whom he had con- 
fessed the secret of his love for the Duke’s daughter, had all along determined 
they should be united, and had, as a preliminary step, annulled the serf’s first 
marriage—a fact which she communicates to the Duke’s daugliter in a scene 
where the latter taunts her with having stolen the heart of her lover from her. 
But a new difficulty arises at this moment, for, according to the laws of the 
tournament, the victor is entitled to the hand of the Duke’s daughter. This pro- 
duces the denouement. Catherine, such is the name of the Duke’s daughter, 
avows this to be impossible, inasmuch as she is already married ; and when 
challenged to the proof, she states that she personated the individual of the 
same name to whom the serf imagined he was matrimonially allied, but that in 
reality she herself was his wife’ All powerful Love thus vanquishes Pride.— 
{When did it not?) An underplot, in which Madame Vestris and J. Vining 
are principally engaged, agreeably relieves the main incidents of the play, 
and affords the lady-i2ssee a most excellent opportunity of exhibiting her pe- 
culiar powers of riveting all hearts. The character of the Duke’s daughter 
was played by Miss Ellen Tree (her first appearance since her return from 
America), and that of the serfby Mr Anderson. The physical powers of Miss 
Tree are not equal to the continued exertion required in so large a theatre as 
Covent Garden, but when they were fully called forth a burst of enthusiastic 
applause from the audience greeted the exertions of the fair and gifted actress. 
Anderson played with great judgment and discretion. Much praise is also due 
to Mrs. Brougham, Mr Diddear, and Mr. Cooper. The play was received 
with tremendous applause, and given out for constant repetition amidst the 
deafening plaudits of a house filled almost to suffocation in every part. 

As a dramatist, Mr. Knowles is an able, experienced, and highly-gifted 
writer, as his * Hunchback,’ ‘ Wife of Mantua,’ ‘ Love Chase,’ &c. have long 
since abundantly attested. Whether in his drama entitled ‘ Love,’ he had the 
actual representatives of its three or four chief characters in his eye, we are 
not in a position to affirm ; but, if so, he may claim ample credit for his tact in 
taking measure of the capabilities of Miss Ellen Tree, Madame Vestris, An- 
derson, and James Vining—we need not go further—in the Countess, Catherine, 
Huon and Sir Rupert; in those parts the respective performers have unbounded 
scope for a display of their histrionic skill, and nobly did they avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded. 

The piece is beautifully written throughout; and the individuality and dis- 
tinctiveness of the leading characters are very finely sustained. 

But we must proceed with our task of selection. The first passage that we 
shall transcribe is a portion of the first scene of the third act, after Huon has 
heen commanded by the Duke to sign the paper binding him to a marriage with 
Catherine 

Countess. Now, what’s the matter 
Wi b my father and you? 

Huon. He bade me sign that paper, 

And | refused. 

Countess, Whatisit? Let me see it. 

Huon (hands the paper, and watches the Countess while she reads.) 
How her eye fastens on the writing—seems 
To grasp it, as her hand the paper! What! 

Did she start? She did! O, wherefore 1—What is this? 
Her sweet face, that just now wasail a calm, 
Shows signs of brooding tempest! Yes, ’tis on— 
Lowers on her brow, and flashes on her cheek, 

Like cloud and lightning. How her bosom heaves ! 
What makes it heave? She has let the paper drop, 
Yet there she stands as tho’ she held it yet ! 

And where bt now all was astir—now, all 

Again is stillness! Dare I speak to her? 

She is not like to faint—no—no—she breathes ! 

Her haughty spirit wakes in her again, . 
Towering. wlas! as ne’er it did before 

Countess (after a violent struggle, giving way.) 
Huon, I die! 

Huon. Heavens '!—Mercy ! 

Countess (bursting into tears.) It is over. 

Do not speak tome! Let my tears flow on! 

Huon. Flow they for me? 

Countess. I told you not to speak. 

Huon Sweet Heaven! your voice is tears ; 
Your looks are tears ; your air, your motions, all 
Are tears! floods! floods! to those that course your cheeks, 
And fall more bright than diamonds on the hands 
Which now I clasp to thee in supplication, 

That thou wilt deign this once vouchsafe me audience, 
To give my fatal passion vent before thee— 
For years pent up within my wretched breast— 
And then I’m mute for ever! 
Countess Huon, peace— 
I know thon lov’st me. 
Huon. Thou know'’st it, dost thou ? 
And say’st it!—and mildly say’st it! 
Not with a tone of scorn, not with a threat, 
N »r accent vet of co'd indifference 
For the poor serf, who, body, soul, and all, 
Not be ng worth a tithe of thee, yet dares 
To love thee '—dares to wish for thee !—yes, wish, 
Altho’ be knows thee out of reach of bim, 
As the sun !—as the stars—a million, million times 
Beyond the sun! The poor despised serf, 
Despised of himself—of thee—of every one— 
Thou see'st he loves thee, and thou deign’st to say it! 
Say it with pty—with most tender pity ! 





Behold'st him kneeling at thy feet, and know’st 
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The passion throws him there, and suffer’st him 

T> stay there!— Let him die there! Lethimdie -_ 

A: thy feet ! [Falls at her feet. 

Theclosing scene of the fourth act, between the Countess and Huon, after 

the retarn of the latter, in the suite of the Empress, from his voluntary exile, 
is very highly wrought ; but it is far too long for extract as a whole, and to 
break t would entirely destroy its effect. The succeeding lines, in which the 
Countiss charges Huon with having broken his oaths of love, are exceeding 
fine—¢xquisitely poetic—full of truth and nature. 


Tiou hast made merchandise, 
Most shameful merchandise, of thy allegiance ! 
Broken oaths as tiny shells which at a touch 
D> fall to powder ! 

Huon Broken oaths! 

Countess. Yes, oa'bs! 
Tay life was all one oath of love to me! 
Sworn to me daily, hourly, by thine eyes, 
Which, when they saw me lighten’d up as though 
An oe presence did enhance their sense, 
That I have seen their very colour change, 
Subliming into lines past carthliness. 
Talk of the adjuration of the tongue— 
Compare love's name, a sound which any life 
May pipe! a breath! with holy love itself! 
Thou’rt not forsworn, because thou took’st no oath ? 
What were thy accents then? thy accents, Huon? 
O! they did turn thy lightest words to oaths, 
Vouching the burden of a love-fraught soul ! 
Telling a tale which my young nature caught 
With interest so deep, was conn’d by heart 
Before I knew the fatal argument ! 


‘The first scene of the fifth act is equally admirable in its way, and, from its 
length, equally impracticable for entire quotation. However, we transcribe a 
portion—a striking exhibition of the fiery spirit of a jealous woman. 

Empress. I design for him the highest grace 
I can bestow. 
Countess. The highest ! 
Empress. Yes, beyond 
His hopes, uutil to-day—until to-day, 
Never divulged to him 
Countess. He knows it, then? 
Empress. He does; and, till my promise 1s fulfill’d, 
With fears that shake him spite of certainty 
Of his immeasurable happiness— 
For such he thinks it—wears a doubtful life. 
Countess. Thy hand! 
Empress. The hand of her, more proud to be 
The empress of his beart than of my realm, 
Countess. He shall not take it ! 
Empress. Not? 
Countess. Thy power is huge, 
But there are bounds to it! 
Empress. What bounds? 
Countess. Right !—Law !— 
Imperial foot stops there. It dares not cross, 
Aud if it dares, it shall not. 
Empress. Faith, thou’rt brave ! 
Countess. He shall not marry ! 
Empress Not 
Countess. No! 
Empress. Gods, a rock! 
She echoes me! 
Countess. He shall not marry"! 
Empress. What! 
Again? 
Countess. Wast thou the empress of the worl, 
I'd say to thee again—he shall not marry ! 
Empress. Thou know'’st alet? 
Countess. Ido? 
Empress. Thi troth he pledged 
To Catherine—you see I am advised 
Ofall! The marriage is annull’d. 
Countess, Itis? 
Empress. Itis! 
Countess. How? 
Empress. By the church ! 
Countess. The church? And yet 
He shall not marry ! 
Empress. What! Not marry thee? 
Countess (changing and falling on her knees.) 
Madam ! 
Empress. The hand that I design for him— 
Crown of my favour, his deserts—is thine, 
Not mine. my girl—the guerdon fair for which 
He would not take my empire in exchange— 
Ay, with my hand, to boot! 7" 

As regards the story, there are two remarkably weak points in thie pay : 
first, that Huon, though reared from his infancy in close association with 
Countess, was ignorant of her name; second, that although Catherine must 
be understood to have been nearly all her life at Court, where Huon was @ con- 
stant attendant, they had never seen each other until the hour assigned for their 
marriage Then again, there must have been a strange juggle and imter- 
change of persons between the women at the altar. On these circuinstances, 
feeble as they are, much of the interest of the story hinges. a 

Mr. Knowles might have taken, as the motto for his play, Virtus sola nobili- 
tat; which, as we view it, is tantamount toa self-evident proposition: yet this 
is all that is morally shown or proved in the drama of * Love.’ ' 

For more reasuns than one we have great pleasure in giving the following 
paragraph from Mr. Knowles’s preface :— ' 

“T owe it to Mr. and Mrs. Mathews to acknowledge that besides having 
granted me the highest terms I ever yet received for a play—they have die- 
played the most unstinted liberality in preparing my drama for representation.’ 





A JOURNEY TO THE DEAD SEA. 


RY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
—Wi _ untains— —The Dead Sea 
Route te the Deal Sone ae irene a the — peienie ubaume of allan 
imal life—Salt incrustations—Ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
« Alfin ginngemmo al loco, ove gia scese 
Fiamma dal Cielo in dilatate falde, 
E di natura vendico l’offese, 
Sovra le ggnti in mal oprar si salde. 
Fu gia terra feconda, almo paese 
Or acaue son bituminose, e calde, 
E steril lago, ¢ quanto al torce, e gira, 
Compressa e l’aria, e grave i] puzzo spira.” 


‘At length we drew to where, in dreadful ire, 
Heaven rain’d on earth of old astorm of fire, ' 
To avenge the wrongs which rature’s laws endur'd, 
On that dire race to horrid deeds inured : 
Where once were fertile lands and meadows green 
Now a deep lake with sulph'rous waves was seen : 
Hence noisome vapours, baleful streams arise, 
That breathe contagion to the distant skies.” Tasso. 


Nov. 27 —At five o'clock in the morning we left Rihhah for the Dead Sea, 
I found the Albanian soldier armed and mounted on horseback, ready to accom- 
pany me. I was not at all desirous of an escort, but he insisted on proceeding, 
and said that. if the governor had been at home, I should not have been 
lowed to have undertaken the expedition without an escort of several soldiers, 
as the country was very insecure. 

We rode through a few fields of Indian corn, and then pushed our way through 
some very tall reeds, the Albanian taking the lead, and clearing ® way for us. 
As soon as it became sufficiently light to distinguish distant objects, we found 
ourselves in the midst of a wide sandy plain, which was covered with clumps 
of green bushes and thorny shrubs; not a trace of cultivation was anywhere 
visible. On our right the valley was bounded by a lofty and remarkable range 
of mountains ; they were riven and torn into all manner of fantastic shapes, and 
appeared to be tossed one upon another in the wildest confusion. Along the 
base of the range were numerous vast sandy hillocks, against which the rays 
of the rising sun glanced with great brilliancy ; they appeared like hillocke of 
snow. On our left, on the opposite side of the Jordan, -— lofty, bold, and 
picturesque chain of mountains was spread out in waving lines and peaks, 
which were covered with a beautiful thin, blue, transparent haze. 

The plain through which we rode was incersected with numerous ravines and 
small fantastic sandy elevations, divided by deep gullies and winding channels 
which appear to have been hollowed out by torrents of water pouring dey 
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from the adjoining mountains. In many parts these sandy elevatiogs were 
rolled wne upon another, like the vast waves of a troubled ocean. The whole 
tract of country was, indeed, one of the wildest and most extraordinary I had 
ever witnessed. The surface of the earth seemed to have been to and 
tumbled about by some great convulsion of nature, in the most disorderd man- 
ner imag'nable. The soi! appears everywhere greatly impregnated wih bitter 
salts, and 1s unnaturally white. From some of the little sandy elevatipns we 
enjoyed occasional glimpses of the Dead Sea, spreading out its deep bhe wa. 
ters in front of us between two majestic ranges of mountains. 

We rode at random across the country through bushes and brakes. No track 
was anywhere visible, but we continued straight on, keeping our couse due 
south The ground in a short time became swampy, and we appeared to be 
riding among salt marshes; the coarse grass and leaves were thickly encrusted 
with saline p»rticles, and the fresh morning air was tainted with that peculiar 
odour which is perceptible in swamps along the sea-coast. 

Abvut two hours after leaving Rihhah, we touud ourselves upon the brink of 
the Dead Sea. It was, however, almost entirely shut out from view by a 
thick jungle of tamarisks and tail reeds growing out of some low mu¢ banks 
which extended along the shore. We had great difficulty in pen¢trating 
through these and reaching the water's edge, as the ground was very sit, and 
the horses sank deep into the mud. At last, however, pushing boldly along 
some more elevated ground, we got clear of the jungle and reached the edg: of 
the lake, where we found a hard shingly bottom. 

There was something extremely grand and striking in the appearance of he 
vast expanse of blue water which was thus suddenly presenied te our vew 
without any previous preparation. It was a delightful relief to the eye, ater 
the wide dusty plains we had lately been familiar with. To the southward he 
calm b'uve lake was spread out as far as the eye could reach, blending itelf 
with the azure sky far away in the distance. Onthe east it was bounded br a 
very !ofty ard most picturesque chain of bold mountains, which elevated tieir 
blue peaks high alof: into the heavens, and threw out spurs and waving ridges 
covered with a dwarf vegetation, which gave them a beautiful and picturesjue 
diversity of colouring. On the west, the waters were bounded by a long rage 
of much lower eminences, but more steep and precipitous ; they terminatec in 
perpendicular rocks and precipices, which plunged abruptly into the lake, nd 
shut it in on that side, as it were, with a perpendicular wall. 

Wonder-seek ing travellers have described the Dead Sea as of a strangely 
gloomy, unearthly, and terrible appearance ; and ancient historians have yeo- 
pled the spot with horrors—the dreams, probably, of their own imaginaticns. 
The birds which attempted to cross it, say they, fell dead, suffocated by pesti- 
lential vapours ; volumes of smoke escaped from the water and hung in a gbo- 
my cloud above, while the dull and leaden surface refused to be acted upon by 
the wind. 

These strange appearances are now no longer visible. When I saw the lake, 
the waters, rippled by the light morning breeze, hed a beautifully blue appear- 
ance, and sparkled joyously and brilliantly in the clear sunshine. The bold 
mountainous shores towered grandly on either hand, and the projectng 
eminences cast a magnificent breadth of light and shadow over the extended 
landscape. 

The peculiar feature of the spot was i's remarkable silence and solituce. 
It was strange to witness such an extensive view, and not a single human 
dwelling ; such a wide expanse of water, and no boat or vessel anywhere cle- 
quering its surface ; such an extended line of coast, and no animated object 
within the range of the visible horizon besides ourselves and horses. Jus'ly 
might it be called dead, for there was no sign of life. 

As we rode along the water's edge, our progress was impeded by a small 
ereek or channel, which drained off the water from the neighbouring salt mar:h- 
es; we attempted to regain the shore, but the thicket of tamarisks and reeds 
was utterly impervious, and it was impossible to ford the small water channel 
on account of the mud. The guide wan‘ed to return, but spurring on my horse, 
I rode out into the lake, which was very shallow, and by keeping well away 
from the shore we avoided all the swamps, tamarisks, and mudbanks. The 
bottom of the lake was in many parts covered with sunken driftwood, and tie 
whole shore was strewed with boughs and branches of shrubs and bushes, 
— down by the floods of the Jordan 

A ter riding for about half an hour, we arrived at a long rocky spit of land, 
that jutted out about two hundred yards into the lake; and, dismounting, I 
walked to the end of the little promontory, over loose fragments of stone, de- 
termining to put to the test the various reports of the remarkable buoyancy of 
the water. Throwing off my clothes, I plunged into the lake, but it was even 
here so shallow that I had to run out an immense distance, over a rough stony 
bottom, before I could get the water as high as my waist. I then threw my- 
self into a swimming position, and was buoyed up in the most remarkable map- 
er. Turning myself on my back, I floated with the greatest ease, and without 
the slightest exertion. Alt ough there were only about four feet of water, I 
found it almost impossible to bring my feet again to the bottom, and to regain 
an erect posture. The body has certainly all the buoyancy of a cork. The 
water made my eyes smart in the most dreadful manner when I dipped my 
head into it; I was almost blinded, and my lips and nose tingled severely. I 
swam out a considerable distance ; the water, however, increased very little in 
depth, but from my experiments on its buoyancy, I find that a person is com- 
pletely carried off his legs, and floats (at least such was the case with me) 
when the chest is entirely immersed. The water is amazingly bitter and pun- 
gent, and makes the tongue and mouth smart. 

_A bathe in the Dead Sea is anything but agreeable. I found it impossible to 
wipe myself dry ; my whole body was in a clammy, sticky condition, and my 
hair was disgustingly tangled and greasy. The water, however, is beautifully 
transparent, and free from floating substances. I saw none of the bitumen 
which, it is said, rises and floats on the surface. 

_The appellation of mare mortuum and el amout,“the Dead Sea,” was no doubt 
given to this lake,because neither fish nor any other living thing whatever subsist- 
ed in its bitterly salt and poisonous waters. Some travellers, however,have con- 
tended that there are fish in the lake, because they have picked up the shells of 
shell fish along the shore. These shells, if really the shells of fish, are un- 
doubtedly the shells of fresh water shell-fish, washed down into the Dead Sea 
by the Jordan. There are several species of shell-fish in the Lake of Tiberias; 
and the winter floods of the Jordan, which spread in every direction over this 
part of the valley, might easily have washed the shelis down to the places 
where they have been found. The Arabs of Rihhah, my Arab guide, and the 
Aibanian soldier, all averred that there were no fish inthe lake. I cannot find 
that any person has ever seen any, and the common notion in the country is, 
that there is nota living thing of any sort in the waters. Indeed it is 
manifest that so magnificent a lake as this, about seventy miles in length, by 
twenty in breadth, could never have remained here so long, without the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants having been able to find out the fish, if any existed. 

The lake is often spoken of in history, as a lonely mysterious spot, in whose 
deadly waters no living thing had being ; while, on the other hand, the Lake of 
Tiberias is celebrated by ancient writers for the abundance and excellence of its 
fish, which formed the principal food of the surrounding ichabitents. Indeed, a 
fish out of the Dead Sea would be a rare curiosity, altogether sui generis, for 
sea fish and fresh-water fish could no more exist in these bitterly pungent wa- 
ters than they could in a basin of brandy. 

We wandered on along the shores, and picked up several beautiful black 
pebbles, and some curious pieces of a very heavy dark stone. I saw no ap- 
pearance anywhere of pummice stone, lava, or of any substance of a volcanic 
nature. 

All along the low shore bordering the plain of Jerico extends a jungle of 
canes and tamarisks, growing from a swampy salt marsh; the boughs and 
branches of the shrubs are clammy and damp with salt dew. The water is 
very shallow, and in many parts, in consequence of the summer evaporation, it 
has subsided from the shore, and has left banks of mud and shingle encrusted 
with salt. All the lit'le hollows and pools were filled with fine white layers of 
salt, almost as pure as if evaporated in regular salt pans. An immense quantity 
of driftwood, saturated with salt, and remarkably heavy, extended all along the 
edge of the lake, and many of the branches and tronks of the trees were entire 
ly incrusted with saline particles. These salt incrustations are peeled off in 
layers, and sold by the natives to the salt merchants, who export the salt to all 
ey of thecountry. Some of the twigs and branches, glistening in the sun, 

ad quite the appearance of white coral. 

The extreme saltness of this lake arises, in a great measure, from there 
being no outlet to its waters, the bulk and saltness of which go on regularly 
increasing and diminishing accord ng to the season of the year. From the 
commencement of the rainy season, the lake, swollen by the mountain tor 
rents, and by the increased volume of the waters of the Jordan, begins gradu- 
ally to rise, and the waters, being no longer wasted away by the rapid evapora- 
tion caused by the summer's sun, overflow their banks, and, driving back the 
waters of the Jordan, inundate all the low lands in the vicinity of the river.— 
A great part of the plain over which we rode, my guide informed me, then be- 
came part ofthe lake. As the fine and dry weather comes on, and the heat of 
the sun increases, the evaporation becomes very great, and columns of fog 





may often be seen rising from the waters. The lake then contracts its bounda 
ries, and continues slowly wasting away the whole summer and autumn, beco- 
mig more and more intensely salt until the month of December,when the rains 
usvally recommence 

The same process we see going on in other salt lakes in this part of the 
world. The plain of salt on the route to Palmyra, which I have elsewher 
describe1, is in the winter converted into a salt lake by the rains and th 
mountain torrents, which pour into the hollow; but the volume of water bei 


small, the whole of it is evaporated in the summer, and the lake is then con- 
verted into an extensive dry salt plain. The Dead Sea is so vast in extent, that 
the summer’s evaporation is a mere nothing as compared with the volume of 
its waters; but still its magnitude is very materially affected by it, and the in- 
tensity of its saltness nail diminished all along the northern shore, and near 
the mouth of the Jordan. 

We continued our journey close to the water’s edge, but our course was of- 
ten greatly impeded by the treacherous nature of the ground. Many of the 
mud-banks were covered with a dirty saline incrustration, which gave them the 
appearance of hard dusty soil, into which the horses floundered and sauk, and 
were once or twice in some danger of sticking fast. Our guide, however, 
seemed well acquainted with the localities, and we pushed rapidly onward to- 
wards the mouth of the Jordan. In some parts, the bottom of the lake was 
composed of a hard blue clay, at other parts it was covered with pebble and 
shingle, among which I found several beautiful stones of various colours. 

From an eminence along the shore, we enjoyed an extensive view over a 
solitary plain, on the opposite side of a small bay, which extended between 
us and the bold range of the eastern mountains. Not a human being besides 
ourselves was anywhere visible, but at a great distance I observed a 
thin wreathing column of smoke, which probably came from a Bedouin en- 
campment, 

There is certainly a charm hovering round the solitudes of this interesting 
country, which we experience not amid the highly cultivated fields and the 
crowded cities of Europe, where we meet on all sides the habitations of men, 
and the results of human industry, which constantly remind us of man’s pre- 
sence. Here, no longer distracted with the variety of ideas which press upon 
us in the busy world,we naturally indulge in a host of associations of surpassing 
interest. 

The solitary plains on the opposite side of the Jordan, along the shores of 
‘* the salt sea,”’ are “the Plains of Moab,’’ where the children of Israel pitch 
ed their tents after their victory over Og, the king of Bashan, aud all his peo- 
ple, at the battle of Edrei. The loftiest of the mountains, rising immediately 
behind these plains and extending their curving lines directly in front of vs, 
must be those of ‘“‘Abarim,”’ ‘‘ Nebo,” and *‘ Pisgah,”—for from those only 
can be seen ‘‘all the land of Judah unto the utmost sea.” 

‘Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto Mount Nebo, which is in the 
land of Moab, that is over against Jericho; and behold the land of Canaan, 
which I give unto the children of Israel for a possession. 

‘And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the Lord showed him 
all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all 
the land of Judah, unto the uttermost sea. And the south, and the plain of 
the valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar.” 

From these lofty eminences, then, directly in front of us, the Lord God first 
pointed out to the children of Israel “‘the land of Canaan,” ‘the promised 
land” ‘flowing with milk and honey.’’ ‘This is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, { will give it unto thy 
seed.” 

What a rush of recollections comes across the mind as we survey the sur- 
rounding solitude,—when we cast our eyes over the solitary waters, be- 
neath whose glassy surface lie buried the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah—on 
the desert, cheerless pla n, where once stood Jericho—and on the silent banks 
of yon small river, ‘‘ the river Jordan,’ where once the Israelites passed over 
on dry ground, preceded by the priests ‘‘ bearing the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord,” when -‘the waters which came down from above stood and rose up 
upon a heap, very far from the city Adana, that is beside Zaretan: and 
those that came down towards the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, failed, 
and the people passed over right against Jericho.” From those opposite moun- 
tains, too, whose lofty summits gleam so brightly in the pure sunshine, the 
Lord Ged himself hath spoken, and we may say, in the words of Chateaubri- 


rompre le silence depuis qu’il a entendu le voix de |'Eternel.”’ 


attempted to kindle a fire of the driftwood, but it was so saturated with salt, 
that our attempts were ineffectual, and no other fuel could be found. The sun, 
notwithstanding that the winter season had now commenced, shone out with 
great warmth and brilliancy upon the sandy soil, and we were glad to reach 
the shade of some mimosa bushes, from whence we enjoyed an extensive and 
beautiful view over the wide expanse of water. 

It is strange that this magnificent inland sea, more than four times the size 
of the Lake of Tiberias should have remained in al! ages so neglected and 
deserted. 
the sea of Tiberias; of the bloody naval combats which were fought upon its 
waters ; and of the number of ships that could be equipped by the respective 
towns situate onits shores; but of the Dead Sea we have no account which 
even leads us to suppose that it has ever been navigated. 


cross the waters, and the present inhabitants superstitiously believe that any 
attempt to navigate the lake will be attended with certain destrection. This 
notion has been greatly strengthened. by the melancholy death of an enterpri- 
sing young Irish traveller, who fell a victim this last summer to his curiosity 
in exploring these mysterious waters. He procured a boat at Jaffa, had it 
transported on camels to the shores of the Dead Sea, and then furnishing him- 
self with provisions and water, he embarked on the lake with the intention of 
making a voyage ronnd it. A short time afterwards be was found by some 


fever and dysentery. He was immediately carried to Rihhah, and from 
thence transported on a litter to the christian convent at Jerusalem, where he 
shortly died, notwithstanding the greatest care and all the exertioas of the 
European medical officers attached to Ibrahim Pasha’s regiments. 

Along the whole extent of the shores of the Dead Sea, a circuit of between 
two and three hundred miles, there does not appear to be a single village, or 
one solitary human habitation. The eestern shore has scarcely ever been vi- 
sited ; it is very mountainous and rugged, and the want of food and water ren- 
ders it almost impassable. There is very little apparently, too, to repay the 
trayeller for the hardships and privations of the journey. 


Before the destruction of those two places, great battle between Chedorlao- 
mer and the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, of Admah and Zebolin, and the 
king of Bela. ‘All these were joined together in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the salt sea And the vale of Siddim was full of slime 
pits,” &c. 


inhabitants, and that which grew upon the ground.” Theruins of these ci- 
ties are said to bé stil! visible beneath the waters. The ancients had an idea 
that they were distinguishable ; and some of their writers speak pusitively 
upon the subject. Strabo gives a circumference of sixty stadia to the ruins of 
Sodom. Tacitus also speaks of them, and Josephus, employing a poetic ex- 
pression, says, that he perceived on the banks of the lake “‘ the shades of the 
overwhelmed cities.’” The same notion has been adopted by the Christians ; 
and there is a tradition among the Arab population of some great catastrophe, 
and of the destruction of several cities. But all these legends appear to be 
based upon no good foundation, and must be considered the dreams of imagi- 
nation. My Arab guide, who is wel! acquainted with most of the country on 
the south, west, and north of the Dead Sea, and is a very intelligent man, 
fancies that the wrecks of the guilty cities are visible under water, but has 
never seen them himself, and has only heard that they have been seen by num- 
bers of persons. 

There are various wonderful stories rife also among the population, of is- 
lands having been seen upon the lake, and sometimes the ruins of magnificent 
edifices rising out of the water. These appearances are, no doubt, attributable 
to the mirage, or rather to what the Italians call the fata morgana. The 
Dead Sea is surrounded, on the side of the valley of the Jordan, by swamps ; 
and when we arrived in the morning, a light mist, extremely favoura- 
ble for the exhibition of the fata morgana, was wreathing itself along the low 
shores.—(To be Continued.) 





WORKING OF THE COAST BLOCKADE SERVICE, 
WITH ANECDOTES OF SMUGGLING. 
[Second Article. ] 


When the coast blockade system was in its highest state of efficiency it re- 
quired great ingenuity to effect the importation of contraband commodities ; 
and this period was accordingly remarkable for a series of extraordinary con- 


trivances. Cargoes of foreign spirits and tobacco, instead of being landed 
(or run, as the smugglers term it) immediately upon their arrival from France 


or Holland, were generally sunk at different places along the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex; and, being moored at the bottom of the sea by strong anchors 





and hawsers, were often left for weeks in such positions, before opportunity of 
ered to smuggle them on shore. This plan was attended with considerable 
isk of discovery and loss. Occasionally during heavy gales of wind not 
mly single tubs, but whole rafts, would break adrift, and be driven upon the 
each, where they were seized by the blockaders. At other times the hove 
g of boats about a particular spot exciti 3 cion, the blockade galley 

vould push off and effect valu captures by cre ng, or drawing iron hoc 

the bottom of the sea, which operation was { yusly 


and, “Le desert paroit encore muet de terreur, et l'on diroit qu’il n’a ose | 


We halted to refresh our horses under some shrubs close to the lake, and we | 


Frequent mention is made in history of the fleets which sailed on | 


{t was a received tradition among the ancients, that no living thing could 


Arabs on the northern shore, insensible, and suffering under a most alarming | 


We learn from the Mosaic account, that the waters of the Dead Sea cover | 


the ancient vale of Siddim, in which stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. | 


The vale was destroyed and the lake formed at the time when the Lord | 
‘overthrew those cities, (Sodom and Gomorrah,) and all the plain, and all the | 


for two headed whitings.” One officer in particular, stationed at the north 
end of Deal, knowing that the smugglers usually chose daybreak as the best 
time for sinkng their goods, during which process their boats lay with the fore- 
sail half lowered to conceal the casks, he placed two experienced watch: rs 
upon conspicaous points of Jand,at a considerable distance apart, each provided 
with a mariner’s compass, te take correct cross-bearings of the boat’s position, 
by which he requently succeeded in finding the sinking spot, and effecting the 
seizure of th: cargo. 

Among otler devices practised about this time to elude the vigilance of the- 
blockaders, ve may particvlarize the following :— ' 

At Folkstoie, the focus of the fair trade, boats were filled with hollow masts- 
and outrigges, having a plug at the upper or outerend. A few fishing lines 
or nets were jut into such boats asa blind, the owner launched off, went to 
his cargo, dw up one or two tubs, decanted them into the hollow spars, re- : 
stepped bis nasts, rowed boldly on shore, suffered his boat to be searched as 
usual by the slockade sentinel, then hauled her above high-water wark, turned 
her bottom-v), and carelessly shouldering the masts according to universal 
practice, truczed off, as it seemed, merely to lock them in some place of secu- 
rity, but in rality to empty and dispose of their liquid contents. One man 
has been knovn to make five such expeditions daily, bringing on shore three 
half-ankers a’ each trip, thus averaging fifteen tubs, or forty-five gallons per 
day : and as everal boats were so employed, the importation proceeded ra- 
pidly, till thesecret was betrayed by a drunken smuggler: when a general 
search was nade along the coas', and no less than eleven boats were seized in 
one day, the vhole of which were forfeited, for having such places of conceal- 
ment contrar’ to act of parliament. , 

This devic: being defeated, another was planned by a Jew, nicknamed Buf- 
Sy, who was, snd possibly is still, a very active . oe in all these illicit transac- 
tions. Somehundred of tubs were prepared at Boulogne, their shape and co- 
lour being altred and disguised by a coating of Paris plaster, studded here 
and there wit gravel, shells, or sea-weed, so that they resembled lumps of 
chalk, such :s are found under cliffs upon the coast of Kent. A cargo of 
spirits, in tubs of this description, was carried across to Dover during the 
night, and dipped upon the sands above low-water mark, so as to be dry when 
the tide receced. The boat then put off to sea and disappeared ; and soon af- 
ter daybreak »ne of the smugglers, attired in a carter’s garberdine, with a long 
whip upon hi: shoulder, drove carelessly past the Blockade sentinel, proceed- 
ed down acro:s the sands, aud leisurely loaded hiscart with what seemed lumpa 
of cha!k, inteided for burning into lime; he then laid a few pieces of real 
chalk over th: top, drove again past the sentinel into the fields, where the cart 
was unloaded in a twinkling, and the operation repeated, till every cask had 
been conveyel to a place of safety. 

As no boat ippeared in this affair, and but one person attended the cart, 
there was nohing in the least likely to attract attention, o1 to excite the sus- 
picion of the entirci. The scheme accordingly succeeded so well that it 
might have es:aped detection altogether, had not the secret been entrusted 
to a woman’ Alas! that we should be compelled to record a circum- 
stance so contrmatory of the freemason’s prejudice—so hostile to the credit 
of the fairer sex—so derogatory to the dear, delightful, unretentive darlings ; 
but we have asolemn duty to perform—truth is omnipotent and woman weak ; 

et 
‘ “ Should to her share some trivial error fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all !”’ 


One of the Dover smugglers in the exultation of success cunfided their 
stratagem to lis sweetheart, aod the damsel in turn betrayed it to a more 
| favoured love, who happened to be an officer in the Coast Blockade Service. 
| This of course led to a discovery and seizure of the next cargo, and two of 
the plastered tubs were immediately sent along the whole line of blockade, 
to put the offizers and sentinels upon their guard against any repetition of the 
stratagem. 

* 





* * * * 


Besides smuggling liquor, teas, aud tobacco, in hollow masts and keels,quan- 
tities of “dry goods,” as they are called, consisting of gloves, silks, cambrics, 
| crapes and laces, were frequently imported in vessels with double bottoms; the 

inner one, or ining, being framed to correspond exactly with that on the out- 
side ; there being aspace of about five or six inches left between the two, 
where contraband articles were closely packed in linen or oil-silk wrappers, 
wholly impervious to moisture. According to the revenue law, vessels disco- 
vered to be fitted with such places of concealment were liable to forfeiture, 
whether founc with illicit commodities on board or not. The difficulty of de- 
tection, however, was greater than might be imagined, as it vould ouly be et- 
fected by boring through the bottom with a gimlet, which method of exami- 
nation rendered the searcher liable to be sued for damaging the vessel 
should he not be able to justify the act by finding any illegality in her construc- 
| tion. 

A fine double bottomed lugger, to avoid exciting suspicion, once ran on 
shore, in open day, within a few yards of the watch-house where the author 
and his party were stationed. She was immediately searched, but appearing 
to be empty, was left lying on the beach without farther obsecvation for two 
or three days. Some suspicion however arising in the author's mind, he went 
again on board, and, upon boring with a gimilet, discovered a double boitom 
throughout, from which no less than four hundred pieces of cambric were sub- 


sequently extracted. 
* 


. * . * 


The method of smuggling which occasioned most fatigue to prevent, was 
where contraband goods were imported among articles of legal character, par- 
ticularly when concealed in packages of similar description ; because to detect 
such practices it became necessary to station sentinels on board the vessels, 
for several successive Gays and nights, to superintend the discharge of the 
whole cargo, and to examine, so far as it could be done, the contents of every 
cask, chest, or bale, as they were hoisted out of the hold. The services of 
every individual belonging to the Coast Blockade were required to guard 
against the incessant operations of the nocturnal smuggler; and the men 
could not on that account be spazed from their ordinary duties to attend the 
unloading of trading vessels. This kind of surveillance, therefore, necessarily 
devolved upon custom-house or excise officers, most of whom were at that 
period notoriously corrupt; and many engaged in actual co-partnership with 
\the smugglers. A fine brig was seized at Sandwich, apparently laden with 
| legal commodities, but having open passages round the wings filed with 

foreign spirils, each cask being so placed as to be drawn off with faciiity, 
| without disturbing the stowage of the cargo. The spirits were then gradual- 
| ly transhipped by means of small river boats, aud landed without observation 
in Minster Marshes. During the whole of this proceeding, an officer of the 
| customs, named Woodcock, was on board, to whom the cargo probably belong- 


| ed; and who, upon the brig being seized by a Blockade party, was immediate- 
| ly dismissed from all farther employment under the Crown. 

Information was subsequently given that another brig, with a cargo of coals 
from Sunderland, would probably attempt to import smuggled goods upon the 
coast of Sussex ; and orders were, accordingly, issued to ensure her detention 
About ten days after these directions had been promulgated, a report was re- 
ceived of the vessel having arrived in Shoreham harbour; and that she had 
been strictly searched, so far as practicable, without any contraband articles 
being discovered. The author, however, went to the spot, and stationed offi- 
cers on board, with positive instructions to remain upon guard til! the hold was 
entirely empty. Finding this precaution adopted, the Master pretended he 
was unable to sell his coals at Shoreham, adding, carelessly, *‘I believe I 
shall go farther west for a market.’”’ This confirmed the previous suspicion ; 
and the author directed that the officers should remain on board till the brig 
was cleared, ‘even if she sailed to the Land’s End of England.” Hereupon 
the master went again on shore, as he said, to consult his broker; but not 
returning before dark, according to promise, the mate became alarmed, and, 
first stipulating for his own liberation, desired that search migbt be made under 
the coals in a particular part of the vessel, which he pointed out, and where 
three hundred tubs of foreign brandy were discovered accordingly. 

By the mate’s disclosure it appeared that, after leaving Sunderland, this ves- 
sel proceeded straight to Ostend, where she was met bya lugger with the bran- 
dy. After sufficient coals had been thrown out to make room for the casks, they 
were covered over, and she continved her voyage to Shoreham ; but as no proof 
could be adduced in evidence that the owners were privy to this smuggling trans- 
action, the brig was restored to them by a Treasury Order, the spirits and coals 


only being condemned as prize to the captors. 
. . * 


. * 


While such operations were in progress in the narrow seas, an extensive sys- 
tem of smuggling. in much larger bottoms, was actively carried on between the 
Dutch ports and the coast of Ireland. This was effected principally by means 


of luggers of great burthen, well manned, and often strongly armed. Though 
built in Holland, and sailing under Dutch colours, these craft were desighed, 
commanded, and managed, mostly by English smugglers. Being constructed 


‘9 outsail all other vessels, their hulls were mere shells, slight in scantling but 
eautifully proportioned, with means for spreading a prodigious power of can 





| 


| 


i riuish Smug av . 


vass in light winds: and, even when reduced by stress of weather to close 
reefed-mizen and spitfire-jib, they were, perhaps w thout exception, the finest 
boats in the we They made it a rule never to fight while they could fly ; 

t would offer bettle, or run any risk, rather than surrender to inferior force 
these views. (beir first precautions were directed to avoid capture ; and, 
yndly, in t event of being taken, to have false papers and other artful 
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ed close alengshore from Calais to Ushant, within such distance of the French | 


~eeast as secured them, under provision of the Act of Parliament, from being 


‘molested by revenue cruisers; and, finally, when they reached Ushant, “‘trust-— 
ing to their legs,” as they call it, they ran quickly over to Ireland, and landed | 
their cargoes according to previous arrangement. Even this wall-contrived | 
scheme, volley was liabie to occasional failure. Many such luggers, richly | 
laden, were encountered during heayy gales of wind between Frauce and Ire- | 
land ; and, being unable to carry press of sail equal to vessels of war, they 
were outborne, overtaken, and captured. Others, elso, were sometimes caught 
surprise, by revenue-cruisers or their boats, lurking concealel among the | 
y di indentations of the Irish coast. Two instances of singular@scape, how- | 
ever, which occurred within the author’s own experience, merit jntroduction 
bere, as being illustrative of this branch of contraband trade. 
The head-quarters of the Coast Blockade Service were held on bgard a vessel | 
of war moored in the Downs. The Severn frigate was first emplpyed for this | 
‘parpose, which was subsequently exchanged for the Ramilies 9f 74 guns. | 
From hence supplies of men, arms, provisions, and stores, were cq ptinually de- | 
spatched to the different stations along the coast, either by meansof boats, or 
-sailing-cutters employed as tenders. When either of those cut@rs could be 
withdrawn from such service, it was the practice to send them onghort cruises 
im search of smuggling vessels ; but the duty on shore requiring evgry man that 
could be spared, the tenders were frequently so weak-handed as scigcely to have 
h for their management, still less adequately use their gungor boats. 
Upon one of these occasions, a fine, fast-sailing cutter, called the Adelaide, 
with few men, only two guns, and but one boat on board, comngnded by Mr. 
Miller, Master of the Ramilies, fell in with one of the large Flughing luggers 
wefere described, probably bound for Ireland. An ardent chase cf thirty hours 
ensued, when, being near the island of Guernsey, and the two vegsels scarcely 
gun-shot distance apart, it fell a dead calm. Miller immediatelg manned and 
~ermed his galley, pushed off, and soon rowed up in the wake of thelbgger; upon 
which the latter hoisted Dutch colours, swept her bow round, drewup her ports, 
zand ran out a formidable tier of guns, her crew, at the same morent, showing 
‘themselves in great nuinbers armed with muskets and cutlassey When the 
galley had approached well within hail, the smuggling skipper, in @ugh clothing 
and wearing a bear-skin cap, appeared upon the taffrail, and caléd out for the 
galley to stop, declaring that he bad no desire to injure any persc@, but that he 


‘should cer.ainly not aliow his lugger to be boarded by a single goat with only 


seven menin it. Miller, though brave asa lion, hesitated; itbeing evident 
that, with such disparity of force, he could have no chance of suegess; and the 
smuggler, perceiving that the boat’s crew rested upon their oars, again hailed, 
in a bantering tone, saying :— 

“« Well, what are you waiting for? We are all ready to receive you: full of 
amen, plenty of spirits of all kinds, and a good row of teeth. ‘The odds are ra- 
ther too great: go back and bring up your cutter.”’ 

“ Will you wait for her?” eagerly inquired Miller. 

“To be sure I will: fair play's a jewel,” replied the smuggle, 

‘Then I'll be back again in a twinkling,” said Miller; ‘ give way my lads!” 

Upen reaching the Adelaide, Miller, true to his word, sent the boat ahead to 

“tow, got the sweeps out, and soon began to draw nearer to the smuggler; but 
the latter, acting upon the principle before mentioned,not to fight while he could 
fly, put out the whole of his sweeps also, and having more men than his oppo- 
nent, with a lighter built vessel, the lugger gradually increased har distance, till 
night came on, attended by a thick fog, and she escaped altogether. 

Another of those large smuggling luggers, called the Three Brothers, was 
= and overtaken in the British Channel, by a revenue-cutter, commanded 

y Lieut Henry Nazer, R.N. The smuggler showed Dutch colours, and re- 
fusing to heave-to, an action ensued, in which the chief mate of the King’s ves- 
sel was killed, and several of her men wounded; as well as some of those on 
board the lugger. The latter then hauled down the Dutch flag, and surrendered. 
By register she appeared to have been built at Flushing ; and to be owned by 
natives of that island, residing at Middleburgh, the capital. Her valuable cargo 
consisted of spirits and tobacco—the former in half ankers, and the latter in 
oil-skin packages, evidently intended for smuggling. ‘The custom-house clear- 
ance described her as being from Flushing, bound to the Azores ; consequently, 
if discovered auywhere between the Scheldt and Scilly, she might be considered 
as fairly prosecuting her lawful voyage. The skipper spoke Dutch fluently, and, 
upon being removed to the cutter, assumed a Dutch name, though he was in- 
stantly recognised as Joe Wills, a notorious smuggler of Folkestone. Of the 





eighteen other survivors composing the lugger's crew, six were evidently Dutch- | 


men, speaking little or no English; and twelve were to all appearance En- 
glishmen, understanding little or no Dutch. The whole were immediately put 
into irons on board the guard-ship in the Downs, and subsequently removed to 
Newgate prison, to take their trial at the Admiralty Sessions upon a charge of 
piracy and murder committed upon the High Seas. 

This extraordinary trial, at which the author was present, created considera- 
ble public excitement, especially among the females, whose romantic imagi- 
nations invariably sympathise with deeds of daring and danger, however unlaw- 
ful, whether originating in illicit love like those of Don Juan or in contraband 
brandy like those of Joe Wills. The oppoitunity here presented of seeing 
nineteen real smugglers in the midst of London, charged likewise with the com- 
‘mission of murder, was toe interesting a spectacle to be disregarded ; and, 
accordingly, long before the proceedings commenced, the court was crowded 
with spectators, displaying a great preponderance of eaps and bonnets. As 
the prisoners entered the dock, attired in red woollen frocks, their appearance, 


particularly those that were youngest and handsomest, attracted the compas- | 


sien of their fair commiserators, which impression was abundantly confirmed 
by the swaggering manifestations of indifference exhibited by the smugglers ; 
and it soon became manifest, that, so far as the petticoats were concerned, it 
‘was the Monument to a Whitechapel needle in favour of the accused. 


The Act of Parliament, under which these men were arraigned, specified 
that vessels wholly or in part the property of British owners, or whereof more 
than one-half of the crew should be British subjects, found hovering within a cer- 
tain distance from the coast of Great Britain, having on board uncustomed 
goods, or commodities liable to forfeiture, being armed, and resisting authority 
of government cruisers, the crew of such contraband vessels should be deemed 
guilty of felony, and be liable to the punishment of death. This statute pre- 
sented “‘ ample scope and verge enough” to drive a coach and horses through 
it, of which acute counsel, like Brougham and Lushington, who were retained 
on behalf of the smugglers, knew well how to take advantage. The Crown 
lawyers having established the illegality of the cargo, and that the lugger had 
been captured within the prescribed limits, were compelled, for want of suffi- 
cient evidence, to relinquish the point of ownership; and the whole case rested 
finally upon the nativity of the crew. Ii has been already observed, that six 
out of the nineteen were indisputably Dutchmen, and two others in their de- 
fence produced certificates of American citizenship, documents which could be 
purchased in the United States at any time by paying the customary fee of two 
doliers. Setting aside, therefore, these eight aliens, the inquiry became nar- 
rewed to the remaining eleven smugglers, out of whom if only two others could 
be proved to be foreigners, it would appear established that more than half the 
erew were not British subjects, upon which point an acquittal must necessarily 
ensue. To effect this, some old persons of both sexes, natives of Holland, and 
confederates of the accused, were produced upon the defence, who deposed, as 
elated to Joe Wills and one or two other of the remaining prisoners, that, though 
they had been known from infancy as inhabitants of Folkestone, and though 
their parents were natives of the same neighbourhood, yet it so happened, that 
when the mothers of such prisoners were about to be delivered, they went over 
te Flushing for change of air, where their babies were born in presence of 
these witnesses, and, consequently, it was urged by counsel that such children 


owed allegiance to the crown of Holland rathet than to that of Great Britain. | 


A tong and very learned argument was propounded by Dr. Lushington, as to 
the precise definition of the terms natural and acquired allegiance, an abstruse 
point which was reserved for consideration of the twelve judges ; and the jury, 
relactant to condemn nineteen fine young fellows to death upon such conflict- 
ing testimony, and bewildered amid the perplexities of the law of allegiance, re- 
lieved at once their own consciences and the apprehensions of the accused, by 
leaning to the side of mercy, and returning a verdict of not guilty- 

The result of this decision deprived Lieutenant Nazer of a valuable prize, 
besides retarding a promotion to which he was fairly entitled, since the govern- 
sent had no alternative but to direct that the lugger and her cargo should be 
set at liberty, which, of course, precluded any immediate encouragement of the 

ter. It was subsequently reported that, immediately upon obtaining their 
ease, the smugglers proceeded in their lugger according to its original desti- 
‘ation, and succeeded in landing their cargo without further interruption in the 
vicinity of Bantry Bay. 
a * 7 o 
Bribery which in all ages has been used to effect illicit objects, has always 
deena werful means employed by smugglers to cossenplich their purposes. 
A judicious application of “ palm oil,” as it was called, often succeeded where 
“courage and vigilance rendered force or deception unavailing. To prevent this 
‘in the Blockade Service, the sentinels were kept in ignorance as to where they 
would be stationed till the moment for planting them arrived; after which 
were continually pacing along the line, shifting their men from one 
pest to anothet, so that it became almost impracticable for the smugglers to 
arrange with any degree of certainty as to their places of meeting, or “ spot 
»” which is their term for what a fox-hunter would call the fixture. In 
many cases also, where offers wore made, tempting the seamen of the Blockade 
%o betray their trust, information of the same was given by them to their offi- 


| this gang to be imprisoned in Horsham gaol. 


the bribe, planted ainbuscades, and effected scizures of the smugglers and their 
goods accordingly. 
eroas, that many officers declined giving it their sanction ; and others could only 
be induced to adopt it, by receiving a special command to that effect from their 
superiors. To seme, however, such scruples, though couscicutious, appeared 
overstrained and quixotic ; since it seemed plainly justifiable to repel} corrup- 
tion by artifice, and to inflict poetical justice in having ‘‘ the engineer hoist by 
his own petard.”’ . 

At Bognor, whezs !arge bribes were offered to some of the seamen, Lieut 
Drew pe we Be a pretended acceptance of the proposal, concealed a party of 
his men near the spot, and at the appointed time rushing out, seized the lugger 
with fourteen smugglers, and 400 half aukers of brandy. Soon after, as Mr. 
(now Lieutenant) Davies, R. N., was standing at night upon the beach near 
Martello Tower, No. 59, in Pevensey Bay, he was accosted by a noted smug- 
gler, named Joe Maynard, who, mistaking Mr. Davies for a common sentinel, 
offered him a bank note to allow twenty-four tubs to be landed from a punt, 
which came in sight at the moment, close to the shore. Davies appearing to 
acquiesce, desired Maynard to summon the adjoining sentinel, that he might be 
induced to join in the plot ; and upon the latter approaching, to put bim upon 
his guard, Davies said familiarly—‘‘ Well, Tom, here are £5 offered, shall we 
let the boat land?”” The sentinel, taking the hint, assented, and Maynard, for 
greater security, to prevent their giving an alarm, demanded temporary pos- 
session of their fire-arms. While fhe was receiving those of the sentinel, Da- 
vies slipped his pistols into his pockets, and unbuckling the empty holsters, 
threw them indigoantly up the beaca, as if offended at the smuggler’s suspi- 
ciousness. Maynard immediately made a signal, by stiiking a few sparks from 
a flint, whereupon the boat landed, and ‘‘ the company’? (as the carrying party 
were invariably called) rushed from the rear of the beach where they had been 
concealed, into the surf, where each shooldered a pair of tubs, while Maynard 
stood anxiously watching the proceedings. At this juncture Davies secretly 
drew fortha pistol, and fired it close to Maynard's ear ; then seized him by the 
collar, pointed a sword at his threat, and called to the sentinel to secure ano- 
ther of the gang, which he accomplished, while the punt pushed off to sea and 
effected her escape. Upon this unexpected interruption, ‘the company” not 
knowing where they might meet opponents, or be intercepted, threw down their 
burthens and fled across the marshes ; and though Maynard was a tail powerful 
fellow, and struggled violently, he was eventually secured with his confederate 
and conveyed to the Martello tower, together with the 24 tubs of brandy 
which had been left lying at the water’s edge. 

The following morning it became the author’s most unpleasant duty to ar- 
raign Maynard and his companion before the corporation magistrates at Peven- 
sey, one of whom proved to be a blacksmith, and the other a grazier. Justice 
Shallow, of illustrious memory, must have been a perfect Solomon, compared 
with these august functionaries ; neither of whom seemed quite able to read 
the Act of Parliament, far less to comprehend bow it could be legal to send a 
man on board ship for five years, merely for smuggling a few tubs at Christmas 
time. When, however, the prisoners were introduced, the eldest Solon seem- 
ed petrified, and exclaimed, ‘* What, Joe Maynard, is it you they’ve catched ! 
Come, come, they can’t expect us to convict you, my boy.” Seeing this 
leaning in the court, the author had no alternative but to suggest that a coun- 
ty magistrate might be invited to attend the investigation, which as it promised 
to lessen the responsibility of the justices, was granted. Accordingly a sum- 
mons was despatehed for Mr. Thomas, of Ratton, than whom the whole king 
dom could not produce a more perfect gentleman, or a more upright magistrate. 
Upon his arrival the matter was soon scitied, and the smugglers convicted ; but 
as their security afterwards depended entirely upon the local authorities, and 
the gaol at Pevensey appeared a mere ricketty shed, the author offered to fur- 
nish a guard for its protection during the night, as the smugglers were not to 
be sent to the county gaol till next morning. The Pevensey Dogberrys, how- 
ever, for reasons of their own, no doubt, refused aii assistance ; though, upon 
a former occasion, where a sheep-stealer was in custody, and where, of course, 
their own interests had been invaded, they judged it necessary to appoint spe- 
cial constables as a guard over the prison. The author, therefore, presented 
these worthies with a protest, declaring his full belief that the smugglers con- 
templated escape, and threatening complaint to the Secreiary of the State, 
should they succeed. This was about four o'clock in the afternoon, aud before 
nine o'clock the same evening, Maynard was not only out of durance, but was 
dancing openly in a booth at Hooe fair. It subsequently appeared that some 

friend had handed a saw to him through the bars, with which he soon cut his 
way out; and knowing that no one dare molest him, when surrounded by con- 
federates, he proceeded to “ shake a leg”’ in the fair as before mentioned. Some 

| time after, however, he was arrested by a riding officer of the Customs, tried 
| for prison breaking,and sentenced to six months’ hard labour in Colchester house 
of correction, the judge of assize thus depriving him of all further chance of 
assistance to escape, by fixing his place of punishment in another county. 

One circumstance of this affair should be noticcd as peculiarly illustrative of 
a smuggler’s character and dealings. Upon examining the note given as a bribe 
to Mr. Davies, it was ascertained to have been issued from a bank which had 
recently stopped payment, and, there being ‘no effects” forthcoming, it was 
consequently not of the slightest value. 

A more serious case of bribery soon after occurred, where one Barrow, coal- 
merchant, lime burner, and smuggler, residing at Bexhill, offered the sum of 
190/. to Mr. Burn, Admiralty midshipman, to be allowed permission to land a 
| contraband cargo upon his station witheut interruption. Mr. Burn immediately 





| communicated this circums:ance to the author, who soon after received an or- 
| der from Captain M’Culloch, authorizing acceptance of tlie bribe, and directing 
that measures should be devised to ensure capture of the smugglers and their 
cargo. A month elapsed before the negotiation between Mr. Burn and the 
smugglers was coneluded ; arfl the author having from day to day been appri- 
| zed of allthat was passing, had ample leisure to reconnoitre the surrounding 
| country, and to decide upon the best plan for placing his ambuscades, so as to 
| ensure that the “ fair traders” might beintercepted. S-nall pocket pistols were 
| secreted in various parts of Mr Burn’s beach clothing; and the officers in 
| charge of adjoining stations had secret orders. to keep those men who were oif 
| guard, dressed and armed, ready for an immediate sally, according to appointed 
| routes, whenever the expected alarm should be given. Having completed 
| these arrangements, the author waited quietly, but anxiously, foran announce- 
| ment of the hour fixed by the smugglers fer their enterprise, which, however, 
| owing to their dread of discovery, was not communicated to Mr. Burn till 
| about four o’clock in the afternoon, a report whereof he instaatly despatched to 
| the author by a careful messenger. Disguised in straw hats and brown gabar- 
| dines, to resemble farm labourers, the author and his servant strolled, ‘with 
| seeming carelessness, through the village of Bexhill; and arriving unnoticed 
in rear of the spot fixed upon, they crept into a quickset hedge, where they re- 
| mained squatted, pistol in hand, for at least four hours. As midnight approach- 
| ed, a tinkling sound was heard passing along at the other side of the hedge, 
| close to their backs. This had scarcely subsided before two smuggling scouts, 
| carrying a flash pan and a dark lantern, which jingled slightly as they went, 
| came at a swift pace along the hedge in front, peering into, and poking their 
| bludgeons into every bush and bramble. Discovering the author, they held a 
| light to his face, but immediately, and without speaking, proceeded on rapidly 
| asbefore. Itbeing now evident that he was detected, the author rushed to- 
| wards the beach, and, in an instant, so rapidly had the alarm been communica- 
| ted, the whole village of Bexhill, appeared to be in a blaze of light. Reaching 
| the sea side, the author distinctly saw a fine lugger, not thirty yards distant, in 
| the act of hoisting an enormous mainsail; and a man was standing upon the 





| shore, calling out “* Keep off! keep off!” This person, who proved to be Bar- 


row, the author instantly seized, threatening to shoot him if he resisted. Se- 
| veral other smugglers were captured at the same moment, by the different 
| blockade parties; and Mr. Burn, in attempting to launch his galley over a 
ee we surf in pursuit of the lugger, was capsized, half drowned, and re- 
ceived severe internal injury by being thrown upon the beach, and the boat 
falling upon his body. 

At the succeeding assizes held at Lewes, four of the gang concerned in this 
| transaction were tried for bribery, found guilty, and sentenced as follows :— 
| Francis Henbrey, brewer of Hastings, for offering a bribe of 100/. to Mr. Burn, 
| to induce him to cennive at the tenting of smuggled goods. Fined 100/ , and 
| to be imprisoned nine months. 

The same Francis Henbrey, for having, on another occasion, given a bribe 
| of 41. to a common seaman fora similar purpose—fined 100/., and to be 
| imprisoned three months. The said Henbrey to give security, himself in 
500/.; and two sureties in 50/. each, to be of good behaviour for five years to 
come. 
| Stephen Barrow, coal-merchant, lime burner, and farmer of Bexhill for bein 
| @ principal party concerned in the firat offence proved against the sieatenll 
| Henbrey,—to be fined 100/., be imprisoned for nine months, and give similar 

security for geod behaviour in future. 

John Hindmas, an inferior agent in the second offence proved against Hen- 
| brey, to be imprisoned three months, and to give security for good behaviour in 

future, himself in 100/., and two sureties in 20/. each. 
| George Chester, another inferior agent in the same seoeaes, to be impri 
soned three months, and to give the same security as Hindmas. ‘The whole of 





A strong memorial was also drawn upin court, and signed by the special jury 
who tried this cause, expressing their approval of the zeal and activity exhibi- 
ted by the blockade officers, as well as of the firm and respectful manner in 
which their evidence had been given. This memorial was transmitted to the 


secs, who, acting under orders from Government, authorised the acceptance of ; Admiralty by Sir J. Burroughs, the judge before whom the cause was tried, ac- 


This method of proceeding, however, appeared so treach- | 


companjd by his lordship’s warmest recommendation ; but we had reason to 
regret fhat no notice whatever was vouchsafed to this highly creditable and 
spontamous testimonial. ‘They manage these matters better in France” said 
my unck Toby. 

As tnese details have greatly excceded the space which we had calculated 
upon, ve must now quit our “‘ fair traders” for a while, but shall introduce them 
again, ina more formidable character, hereafter. 


‘The Philistines are out,” cried Will, “ well, take no heed on’t, 
Attack’d, who's the man that will flinch from his gun * 
Should my head be blown off, I shall ne’er ne the need on’t; 
We'll fight when we can, when we can’t, boys, we'll run.” 
—— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIMNT LITERATURE. 


BY AN IRISH BARRISTER. 


CICERO AS A STATESMAN. 


In estimating the character of Cicero, we must take care not to be dazzled 

by the splenduur which his brilliant reputation as an orator and philosopher has 

throwr around hisname  Conceding all that his most vehement admirers de- 

mand for the great and unquestionable services he rendered to Roman elo- 

queace and literature—for he maintained powerfully, the cause of both against 

the whole range of Greek letters—there can be little doubt that he failed mi- 

serdbly asa statesman; and however anxious we may be to falsify the record 

in lis favour, the solemn warning ef history bids us to be truthful. Any per- 

son at all conversant with the state of the times and pagties in which Cicero 

plared so conspicuous a part, must conclude that his weakness as a politician 

wa:decisive. It is the custom of Dr. Middleton and his followers—of whom 

a weiter in the Quarterly Review is the last and best—to cry up his vast skill 

and courage—to exaggerate his sagacity and penetration to an absurd excess, 

wheh Cicero himself, had he been living, might have swallowed with an avidi- 
ty worthy of his vanity ; and perhaps the consul might have begged the bio- 

grepher and reviewer to minister to his appetite at the expense of historical 

trush,‘‘ut et ea vehementius ornes etiam quam fortasse sentis,et in eo leges his- 
torg negligas.” But while thickening the meagre character of their idol with 

the attributes of personal firmness and political profoundness, they seem to 

have disregarded or forgotten that they were writing in the teeth of ascertain- 

edfacts. Did they read his letters containing his clear uncoloured sentiments, 

hivcalm premeditated reflections in the seclusion cf his study, uninfluenced by 

the jars and tumults of faction, and by any possibility could they mistake the 

dejects of his political organization? Does not every page exhibit symptoms 

of weakness amounting almost to childishness! Traces of inconsistency and 

irresolution are every where visible. His philosophical notions are very just 

in theory, but he reduced them to practice with the worst success. In pros- 

perity he was confiient to rashness—in adversity, low-spirived and fretful. 

Sensitive beyond most men, his own ills were the all engrossing topic of hie 
mind—compared with his, the evils of the world were blessings, and he conti- 

nually blamed the world that it had feeling for any woes but his own. He was 

jealous and suspicious,* prone to offence, and the complying victim of bad 

men, who seduced him into temporary friendship by flattering and masked 
professions of regard to the constitution. Throughout his whole career he 
betrayed the most signal imbecility; and it is only his honourable conduct in Sici- 
ly and Cilicia,and the proud though clouded grandeur of his last days,that rescue 
his character fromthe contempt which would otherwise attach toit. He was 
for ever compromising. ‘‘ You succeeded,” he says to that worst of advisers, 

Atticus, “in persuading me to keep well with Pompey because he had ren- 

dered me services, and with Casar because he possessed great power.” And 
again: “I followed your advice so punctually, that neither of them had a fa- 

vourite beyond myself.” And after the war had actually broken out, ‘I take 
it very kind of you to advise me in so friendly a manner to declare as little 

as possible for either part.” He professed a juste milieu between the contend- 

iug factions ; and had he acted on this veutrality, mean and unpatriotic as it 

was, his fame wou'd have svffered less. But no—he was perpetually shifting 

from one extreme to auother; at one time cheering the tribunes, at another 
the senate—now flattering the people withthe hope of remedying abuses— 

immediately after denouncing their demands as anarchical—talking of liberty 

and the republic in one breath—in another throwing himeelf at the feet of 
Casar, and basely flattering the usurper and his government. Fabius described 
his policy with sarcastic trath—‘“‘aliud stans, alivud sedens de republica sentit.”’ 

He never did a decisive act that he did not repent of. His moral cowardice was 
astonishing—he quailed to every man who practised on his timidity. He 

shrank before Cato, who hed not an hundredth part of his genius, but possess- 
ed that which Cicero wanted, a statesmanlike firmness. When Clodius bul- 
lied, he shook with fear; in his hands Cicero appears the weakest and most 
despicable of men. But it was not Clodius at the head of a shouting mob 
whom Cicero alone feared, for after the death of the tribune we find his brother 
Appius exercising the same, or a more powerful ascendency over his mind. 
I, is melancholy to behold a great man, than whom none ever rose to power 
by more virtuous and irreproachable means—the purity of whose private morals 
was equal to the integrity of his public life—who began a career of so much 
promise and glory, and ended in a blasted and withered maturity. From his 
consulship, every succeeding year witnesses the decay of his influence, until 
in capleed shagetbar with the death of Pompey. 

Mr. Taylor lays it down as a principle, that a statesman must not be specula- 
tive. Without stopping to inquire into the general truth of this proposition, or 
how far it may be applicab'e to modern politicians, it’may be said of Cicero 
that his imperfections as a statesman are ascribable to the speculative nature of 
his mind. Philoscphical investigation is very different from the solidity ef 
judgment, the firmness of purpose, the quick perception of a measure, and ra- 
pid decision in carrying it into effect, which are the essential qualities of the 
statesman. Philosophers are rarely men of action. They may have enlarged 
views—their calm reflection may enable them to reach the conclusion of ex- 
perieuce sooner than other men; but when the time arrives to act, and more 
especially in periods of great commotion, when society is disturbed by the 
operation of new, or the decline of old influences, they are found wholly unfit 
for the guidance of public affairs. So was it with Cicero. A great social con- 
vulsion tore the bowels of the republic—the old public virtue,the honour,the mo- 
rality, that distinguished the higher classes, were swallowed up in the universal 
Ciseulution of manners—in their vice, profligacy, and debauchery; while the pe- 
verty, the oppression, and savage discontent of the lower orders were proportion- 
ate. Thus the poise of the state was destroyed,and inevitable ruin menaced the 
Roman constitution. ‘To manage the excesses of both parties—to alleviate 
the deep misery of the people, and curb the scandalous indecency of the aris- 
tocracy, required physical and moral qualities which Cicero did not possess. 
Even though he had the inclination, he wanted the courage, the principle, the 
judgment to carry it into execution. What great opportunities Cicero missed 
to raise himself to the first rank as a statesman, and render everlasting service 
to his country? How differently, and how much more disadvantageously, was 
Demosthenes circumstanced, and with how much superior skill did he act! 
The contrast is too obvious, and it was only in the death struggle, when all ir- 
resolution was cut off, and patriotism was forced on him, that Cicero followed 
in the path, and fora moment rivalled the renown, of the Athenian. Every- 
thing conspired in Cicero’s favour. Sprung from the people, long recognised by 
the people as their champion, elected consul without almost a dissentient voice 
—favoured by the powerful equestrian order—the first of eloquent men ina 
community where eloquence was a passport to all dignities and honours—what 
a field was open to him; what a splendid theatre for great action! Ifany man 
could stay the fall of Rome, and infuse fresh blood into the constitution, Cicero 
was that man. He might have done both, or at least checked the ruin which 
his own imbecility accelerated, had he acted consistently or prodently, Day 
after day he witnessed phenomena which betokened the speedy downfall of the 
republic—symptoms of a change were continually recurring, in which public 
liberty would be buried, and the tyranny of factions would supersede the spirit 
of constitutional government. A mind of ordinary sagacity would have eb- 
served and profitted by these occurrences—it would cut out the gangrene that 
rotted into the heart of Roman freedom by introducing timely reforms—it would 
remove the common danger by striking at the causes that produced it. By 
such means confidence would be restored to al! classes ; and though faction and 
intrigue may still persevere, there would soon be no aliment to maintain them, 
and the state would gradually recover that harmony and subordination which 
are necessary to the existence of any form, but more particularly of a republican 
goverrment. ‘lhe affection of the people is the surest basis of authority—their 
alienation its most certain dissolution. Cicero witnessed their estrangement, 
but he did not profit by his own experience or that of history. He saw men 
without rank or genius —with nething to recommend them to populag favour 
but a strong sympathy with the popular wrongs, rising into importance as vast 
as it was sudden; he saw them borne into the tribunitian chair on the shoul- 
ders of the people, and resolutely bearding the senate and aristocracy ; he even 
saw the consulship invaded by an ignorant soldier for the boldness of his in- 
vextive To all this Cicero was mole-eyed—the Gracchi were wild visiona- 
ries—Saturninus a clamorous fool—Marius a creature of fortune. He never 





* Speaking of the death of Hortensius, he says, ‘‘ Dolebam, quod non ut plerique pe- 
tebant adversarium aut obtrectatorem laudum mearum, sed potuis socium et consortem 
gloriosi jaboris amiseram.” Was this siicere? If it be, it is strangely at variance with 
the sentiments he expresses in a letter addressed to his brother Quinctus. “Quantum 
Horténsio credendum sit, nescio. Me simmulatione amoris, summaque assiduitate quoti- 
diana sceleratissime insidiosissimeque tractavit. Sed hee occultabo, ne quid ebsint. 
Withall his professions of regard, it is clear that"the fame of Hortensius tormented hin, 
and that he suspected becaus: he disliked that great man. 
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looked beyend the surface ; like a bad physician, he treated as a cutancons 
eruption a disease which pervaded and peisoned the whole body politic from the 
head to the extremities. The truth is, from the day he became cansul, he 
ceased to identify himself with the people. He scorned plebeian cotnexion, 
and seemed to forget that the Decii were piebeians—that pleveians caecked 
and conquered Pyrrhus—subdued the Gauls of [taly—stopped the victorious 
march of Hannibal—extirpated the Cimbri and Teutones—that the Catos, the 
Gracchi, the Bruti, were plebeians—and last, not least, himself. The aristo- 
cracy flocked round the parvenu, and operated on his vanity or his fears, until 
he became as conservative of injustice as themselves. All his subsequent acts 
were suicidal of his influence, and tended to give vigour and concentretion to 
that bitter animosity whose final triumph he witnessed in a military dictator- 
ship. Cicero saw a young man reeling home one morning from a drunken de- 
bauch as he was going to the forum; he staggered against one of his attend- 
ants, and, slightly scratching his essenced locks with his forefinger, hiteupped 
an apology. ‘Ah! that young spark will dishonour his torefatbers.’*ebse:v- 
ed Cicero; ‘he will never come to good.” It was Cxsar. That phrophecy, 
like many others, was falsified, for that young profligate was lis rival in clo- 
quence, and took advantage of that power which he cast off. Far more pene- 
trating and profound than the weak Cicero, he knew how sucoess was to be 
compassed, and skilfully applied himself to its attainment. He was not, like 
Napoleon, the rapid offspring of a revolution; he watched the flexures of 
troubled times—he knew his own power, and foresaw that the administra:ion, 
like a rotten pear, would drop into his hands when he chose to shake the ‘ree. 
He observed with secret exultation Cicero's foolish defence of the Manilianlaw, 
for a precedent was thereby established which he might afterwards turn to good 
account. He cajoled, he flattered, he philosophised with Cicero, he eulogised 
him in the senate and the forom, he had trained accomplices about him, whose 
duty it was to retail to Cicero the extravagant encomiums of the artful Ceasar. 
All was swallowed without reserve or suspicion—it was nectar to his selflove 
—Cesar was all that Roman liberty could require. He had been sent into 
Gaul, where he first seriously meditated a blow against the republic. Pompey, 
though not remarkable for shrewdness, discovered to Cicero the true interuons 
of Cwsar. He told him his object in remaining in Gaul was to train hs le- 
gions ; bat Cicero could not, or would not,see the drift of so palpable a design, 
and, borne away by imprudence, he had Casar’s administration continued for 
five years more. The consequences were soon manifest: Cesar scorned the 
semblance of a constitution—he assumed a daring attitude—the semate re- 
monstrated—seo did Cicero—it was too late. The people lookec on 
coldly—they had nothing to expect from either party ; more, however, 
from Cesar than the senate. They remained in sullen silence, and saw 
without emotion the usurper wage war on public liberty. When the legions of 
Cesar crosssed the Rubicon, how deep was the grief, and bitter the repentance, 
of the aristocracy! Then it was they wished they had done what they lef. un- 
done, and retracted what had been overdone ; then it was they bewailed their 
past errors, and swore te redress the wrongs of an indignant people—then it 
was they lamented the murder of Gracchus, and the indiscriminate massacre of 
three thousand citizens without the form of trial. But the people were too often 
betrayed, to place confidence in the men who had violated the most solemn en- 
agemeiits—who had ground them down under every form and shape of oppres- 
sion. They would not lift a sword for freedom, notwithstanding the pathetic 
eloquence of Cicero, and the moving calls of the senate. What was freedom 
to them who wanted bread, or a roof to shelter them? Why should they spill 
their blood in support of a faction whose instrument was tyranny—whose sole 
law was their passions—whose conscience was their avarice or ambition ? They 
remembered the virtual abrogation of the Licinian law—the sacrifice of their 
little properties to swell the territory of arapacious nobility. All this rose up 
ia judgment against the senate, and when the day of danger was at hand the 
people were passive. It wasa mild but fearful retribution. There were the 
men whose arms bore the standard of the republic to every quarter of the earth 
—whose courage and discipline made the Roman name an object of veneration 
or terror—whose intense patriotism, even more than their valour,subjugated the 
world ; there they were, determined, fierce, and sullen—not a sword could with 
safety be committed to their hands. ‘Oh, what a falling off was there !”’ 
Time was, when not only one, but a succession of armies, would have rushed 
forth and encountered the invader on the very threshold of Italy—when an 
hundred thousand citizens in arms would have avenged the insulted dignity of 
free Rome. But the spe!! was broken—Pompey stamped in vain. Well may 
the veteran general weep—not a citizen started at his call. 
were in abundance—the treasury was full of money, and Rome of soldiers— 
officers scarred in a hundred fights—a commander, whose life was an uninter- 
rupted series of victories. One element was wanted, without which exchequers 
and generals are unavailing. Shame drove Pompey from Rome—the biting 
shame that he could not raise a single legion, whose stamp once raised armies. 
How did Cicero act in this emergeney! With his habitual sickly irresolution. 
He remained for some time in Rome, now chiming in with Cesar, now with 
Pompey, so that the partisans of both claimed the valuable prize. He was de- 
voured with doubt. ‘ Whither,” he says,trembling, “shallI turn? Po npey 
has the more honourable cause; but Cesar manages his affairs with greater ad- 
dress, and is better ableto save his friends. [know whom to avoid, but not 
whom to seek.” It was not the justice of the cause he regarded—liberty was 
@ feather compared with personal safety. Such was his dignity and firmness. 
He told Trebatius that he would not leave Rome in order to gratify Casar,and 
in a short time after we find him cracking ill-seasoned jests in Pempey’s camp. 
He did not remain long attached tohiscause. He grew jealous because be was 
not employed in services for which he was not adequate, sneered at Pompey's 
preparations, attacked bis counsels, and made himself ridiculous almost te buf- 
foonery by his sorry wit. Whoever wishes for specimens of his bilious humour 
will find them abundantly in Plutarch; and whatever opinion may be formed of 
his eloquence, whether it be of the first or second order, there can be very little 
question of the rank he holds as a wit. At Pharsalia he pretended ill health, 
and absented himself from the field; and when Pompey fled, and Cato oflered 
Cicero the command in consequence of his consular dignity, he refused it with 
an indecent jest, on which young Pompey denounced him as a traitor,and would 
have killed him but for the interposition of Cato. He then fled to Brundusinm 
to wait the arrival of Cwsar, and throw himself into his arms. He was tired 
of Pompey and of liberty—because his vanity was wounded, he renounced all 
his past convictions, and shamelessly ranged himself under the banner of the 
conqueror. What are we to think of a man who during his whole life had been 
mouthing praises about freedom and the republic, who had stunned the public 


ear with professions of patriotism, ‘* semper fui in reipublice causa fortis ; quis | 


audeat dicere me deserturum ?”,—who conquered Catiline, and arrayed himself 
in a beautiful robe of self-adulation—who strang!ed the half-dead Lentulus,and 
erected a statue in his own honour with the flattering inscription of ‘‘ Saviour 
of his Country”—who abandoned his friend in misfortune, and adopted the 
successful for the bettercause? Cicero’s patriotism, firmness, and integrity ! 
Where did they ever manifest themselves? Was it patriotism to fly from 
Rome throngh sheer cowardice, where, as Cato properly observed, he might 
have been of some service? Was it firmness to vacillate between parties, sid- 
ing with one or the other according as furtune inclined to either? Was it in- 
tegfity torushto Tarentum and embrace Cesar? Never did man so grossly 
violate all the obligations of public virtue and private friendship. We say this 
reluctantly, but with a firm assurance of itstruth. Far be it from us to ascribe 
such delinquency to the corruption of his heart ; it originated in the absence of 
great and solid principles of conduct, in a grovelling timidity, which was the 
curse of his country as well as his own, for it rendered his existence troubled 
and painful to the last ao Cesar made the greatest use of him. Grown 
strong in the affeciions of the people, for he dazzled them by triumphs, and 
ministered to their stomachs and curiosity alike with bread and gladiators,while 
his veterans overawed the voice of freedom, he sought to consolidate his au- 
thority by the attachment of the aristocratic party. Though they openly did 
homage to his virtues, they secretly abhorred him—an enmity not unknown to 
Cassar. Cicero was the instrument of conciliation. Czsar called him a Peri- 
cles and Theramenes; and Cicero, not to be outdone, in his oration for Mar- 
cellus went a step higher, and ranked Cesar with the gods! There cannot be 
much doubt but he would have submitted cheerfully to the government of the 
dictator, and brought over the senate to his support, had he not been controlled 
by a more determined heart and head than his own. His intimacy with Bratus 
saved him from eternal dishonour. Questionable as may be the prudenee of the 
deliverer,the sincerity of his patriotism edmits of no question. Cicero is indebted 
to his friendship for his last redeeming glory. He it was who created that revolu- 
tion in his opinions and feelings which dictated the celebrated encomium on Cato, 
the first symptoin of returning |iberty. Caesar, as is well known, replied in his 
“ Anti-Cato,” which unfortunately for literature is lost. He praised the wis- 
dem and eloquence of Cicero, but the bait did not succeed. In the hope of 
still securing him and the senate, he pardoned Mareellus, though he could not 
but perceive the insincerity of the orator when he said, * The republic ought 
to be immor.al, but it depends entirely on your existence. You, therefore, 
ought to be as immortal as the republic. But you are mortal, and I mourn 
therefore, as well on account of its destiny as the shortnesss and limitation of 
your own career.” The art of the oration was exquisite, but the dissimulation 
was execrable. It is a mistake to say that Casar yielded to eloquence ; he was 
too stern to be carried away by Cicero’s beautiful declamation, but he yielded 
to the unanimous wish of the senate, and, in paying a compliment to them and 
to Cicero, he fortified his own power. He was as inaccessible to edulation as 
Cicero was accessible. In the Ligarius, touches of thetrue patriot broke forth ; 
the dictator presided at the trial, resolved on condemnation, but Cicero extorted 
a pardon, not by flattery and hypocrisy, but the force of feeling eloquence ; he 
did not, as before, mean!y justify the triumph of Pharsalia ; he pathetically de- 
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plored it, and Cesar was moved by truth, when he would have been immovable 
to falsehood. Cicero took no part in Cesar’s death, or the conspiracy, though 
he must have been aware of its existence. He wes omitted after some delibe- 
ration,—Brutus, who knew him well, having objected to his introduction.— 
Shakspeare has very happily aramatised the opinions of the leading conspirators 
as to his unfitness. ; 


Cassius. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cinna. No, by no means. 
Metellus. Oh, let us have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds ; 
It shall be said his judgment ruled our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
Bui all be buried in his gravity. 
Bruivs. O name him not; let us not break with him, 
For he wili never follow anything 
That other men begin. 
Cassius. 
Brutus. 


Then leave him out. 
Indeed he is not fit. 


Brutus has pithily sketched his character in a sing!e line: as he was not the 
head and front of the conspiracy, the chances were that his notorious indiscre- 
tion would have defeated the whole business. With the death of Cesar his 
spirit rose. He openly characterised it as “ divinum in rempublicam beneficium,”’ 
a godlike service to the commonwealth. He really thought so at thetime, although 
he must have changed his opinions after, when he beheld the fearful tumult 
and anarcy of which it was the cause, and the final fall of the constitution in the 
self-raised triumvirate. Cicero’s enthusiasm was sincére ; he was the first to 
congratulate the deliverers when they descended from the Capitol; he first 
suspected the intentions of Antony ; he bearded the tyrant with courage, and 
wound up a long and eventful life with a death of dignity and glory. 

We violate historical order in not having noticed before Catiline’s conspi- 
racy, the suppression of which, say Cicero’s admirers, was a piece of the most 
masterly statesmanship, quite sufficient to purge away what Dr. Middleton 
calls ‘the slanderous atrocities of his enemies.” Motion in vacuo is well 
known to be surer and speedier than through a resisting medium, especially to 
imponderous bodies, among which certainly the doctor is not to be classed ; but 
he disposes of the resistance by jumping to conclusions without the embarrass- 
ing annoyance of facts or principles: and in the most comfortable frame of 
mind possible decides that his ability as a statesman was only equalled by his 
prodigious powers as an orator. We have given him full credit for his elo- 
quence—let us see whether he merits equal praise for his statesmanship.— 
Backed by the senate, by the equestrian order, by the unanimous voice of the 
great majority of the citizens, with aJl the resources of the empire, civil and 
military, at his command and disposal, he crushed the insane plot of a few de- 
bauched and abandoned nobles. His colleague Antony, with no brains, but 
with the same resources, would have been just as successful had he been as 
anxious in the cause. Cicero has trumpeted his renown until every echo of 
the Seven Hills was exhausted ; he mounted on his consulship, and thence di- 
rected his flight into regions of flattery before unknown. Catiline, in fact, 
turned his head. He certainly crushed the conspiracy with vigour, and had he 
proceeded a step further, and by reforming the constitution brought it to a sound 
and healthy state, he might lave eulogised himself with more reason. But 
Cicero was the very worst and most short-sighted of political physicians ; in- 
stead of excising the evil, he forced it back into the blood, and the whole sys- 
tem soon mortified beyond the hope of cure. 


This conspiracy is the strangest in. history—let us inquire shorily into its 
causes. Cicero hints that the people were as much to blame as the aristocracy 
for the diseased state of society in his times. No doubt in one sense they 
were, but their conduct was the natural and direct effect of a cause originating 
in the aristocracy themselves. The old noblesse of France, debauched and op- 
pressive as it was, when contrasted with the Roman, is the very model of pu- 
rity. History is silent on their'unparalleled infamy, with the exception of 
Sallust, who has left us a graphic outline of their criminality. He has not 
gone deep into their vices, fer be was himself a voluptuary, and one of the 
order; yet he gives us enough to arrive at a true conception of their charae- 
ter. Cicero too much feared or admired them, and was silent. Generally they 
were the most contaminated and immoral mass that ever existed. They 
practised al] manner of vices, some of which it would be pollution to utter. 
The grossest offences against nature were of every day occurrence, and such 
deep root did they take in the heart of society, that the most distinguished of 
Roman poets has warmly descanted on them without shamé or reproach. 
The Roman nobility was not merelv vicious by accident. We can well con- 
ceive how its social position may effect the habits of a class. The law-maker 
is often the law-breaker. Men naturally good may become corrupt by the pos- 
session of privileges at variance with popular rights; and there is but one step 
from the public extortionerto the private oppressor. We cannot trace these 
changes in the Roman aristocracy; they were completely sui generis—base 
in public and in private, with no sentiments of virtue and honour, or even their 
semblance—the whole object of life was first to plunder, next to spend. Rob- 
bery was their motto, and when they had accumulated vast fortunes in the pro- 
vincial governments, to which the acquisitions of our Indian governors-genezal 
where trifles, they were as anxious to lavish them dissolutely as to acquire them 
dishonestly. They violated every compact—they were controlled by no obli- 
gation—they set all at defiance, and recognised no limitation to their licen- 
tiousness They treated the plebeians as slaves. By a succession of outrages 
they drove them {requently into insurrection, and then, with their troops of 
armed bravos and gladiators, massacred them without mercy. Usury was an- 
other of their terrible instruments of popular proscription. Livy, aristocratic 
and prejudice as he was, could not suppress the fact, that every patrician 
house was a gaol for debtors; and that in seasons of great distress, aiter every 
sitting of the courts, herds of sentenced plebeians were led away in chains to 
the houses of the nobles. The rate of interest was long unrestricted, and the 
miserable people were frantic with joy when the law fixed it at ten per cent. In 
Cicero’s time justice was openly bought and sold; the administration ef the 
laws was as corrupt as the minds and bodies of the aristocracy. No wonder 
that the holdings of the constitution should rapidly give way, when law, which 
has a paramount influence on public manners, should be scandalously disregard- 
ed. for money the pretor exiled the innocent and discharged the guilty, abet- 
ted vice and punished virtue, and set at defiance all public principle and moral- 
ity. He received bribes on the judgment seat in the open day. The civil 
wars were not the cause of this hideous profligacy—they sprang from it, not it 
from them. No doubt the civil wars gave a tenfold intensity to all kinds of 
vice, but the ulcerous infection had long raged in the bowels of the state, and 
by them was only brought sooner to ihe surface. It existed long before ‘‘ the 
Orontes flowed into the Tiber,” and brought its luxuries and effeminacy—long 
before Sylla and his corruptions. Sallust’s vivid desoriptions are familiar to 
every person. He tells us, as matters of history, facts which make us receil, 
and wonder that in any community, civilised or savage, such moral enormities 
should not only be perpetrated, but have even received the sanction of a ge- 
neral usage. Of the two sons ef Micipsa, an old and fathful ally of Rome, 
Jugurtha murdered one, and deposed the other from his inheritance : they were 
his cousins. Atherbal appealed tothe senate for protection, and few of the 
readers of Sallust but will remember his beautiful and pathetic letter. The 
crafty Jugurtha was before him in the market; he appealed to the nobles, 
through their insatiable avarice—his ambassadors went publicly from house to 
house, and purchased the support of honourable Ro:nans with Numidian gold. 
Atherbal’s petition was defeated—he had no cash. After much procrastina- 
tion, he obtained a hearing; and what does Sallust say of the aristocrats!” 
“They stroggled for the guilt and baseness of another, as they would have 
struggied for their own glory, by their influence, their speeches, and all means 
within their power!” But the venerable senate was just for once, and /isten- 
ed to the call of persecuted humanity in an old and faithful ally of Rome! 
By no means. They knit their wrinkled brows, and stroked their beards with 
the utmost complacency,while they rewarded the malefactor,whom they should 
have deposed, with half the territory of Micipsa. Commissioners wece ap- 
pointed to strike a boundary—the chairman was Opimius, a very remarkable 
man, distinguished for his general vices as well as the cowardly murder of the 
younger Gracchus. Jugurtha, a keen observer, soon discovered the failings of 
Opimius and the commissioners, and secured their good wishes by the prompt 
application of gold. Their connivance at his flagitious treatment of Atherbal 
led to their deposition, and a council of three substituted, over which Scaurus, 
aman of some little virtue, presided. The new commissioners remonstrated 
with Jugurtha on the siege of Cirta ; but, confiding in Roman corruption, he 
soon put an end to further remonstrance—captured the town, murdered Ather- 
bal, and massacred indiscriminately both natives, and Roman merchants who 
resided there for commercial purposes. This soon aroused the indignation of 
the people—the tribunes clamoured for vengeance—Koman citizens had been 
assassinated! The storm was too strong—-Jugurtha’s partisams were forced 
to be silent, and war was reluctantly proelaimed ! Jugurtha, not daunted by the 
intelligence, despatched his sons to Rome, “‘ to attack every man with money;” 
but the public voice was overwke!ming—gold was unavailing, however anx- 
ious its recipien's to do Jugurtha a service ; and he was summoned to an- 
wer straightway for his crimes. He did come, and escaped by favour of an 
immaculate tribune, who, not being gold proof, like his betters, fingered Nu 
midian cash, and interposed his veto. Who does not remember Jugurtha’s 





pithy exclamation, on looking back at thecity? ‘Venal Rome! you Wilf 
perish as soon as you can find a purchaser.” : 
{We shell conclude this interesting article next week.] 





THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
The concuct of the French in Africa has lately been made the subject of se- 
vere animédversion in the ‘Algemeine Zeitung.’ The writer is evidently 
by a strong re spirit, and attributes to wilfal misconduct 
seme of theevils unavoidably attendant on the circumstances under which pos- 
session of tic place was obtained ; but his observations are worthy perusal, 
pee, they unust be received with caution. The possession of Algiers by 
the French, says the writer, must be regarded less as the establishment of a 
colony tharas a military occupation, where a swarm of adventurers and in- 
triguants Oltain a subsistence by providing for the wants of the army, and are 
only kept i: order by the maintenance of severe military discipline. Coffee- 
houses, wile-houses, and houses of even less equivocal character, flourish 
amazingly, ind there are many speculators who gamble in land as they have 
formerly doe in the funds on the Paris Exchange, and thrive on the credulity 
of simple-ninded new-comers. The French territory, which formerly not 
only supplid corn enough for the subsistence of the inhabitants, but also a large 
quantity fo exportation, cannot now produce bread enough for fourteen days ; 
and this diference does not depend on an extra consumption by the Europeans, 
since the fwvourite dish of the natives, the cuscussu, on which they chiefly live 
is always made of wheat. The populatien has rather declined; for though 
there are 6(,000 Europeans in the country, a greater number of natives have 
abandoned tie place. A great part of the ground has been allowed literally to 
run to wast, and is overgrown with weeds. Some hay is raised, bnt scarcely 
worth the cst, asa mower is paid as much as 10 francs. Horticulture is 
practised bit by some industrious Spaniards, for which, what is called the Mas- 
sif of Algias, with its abundant supply of water, is well adapted; but the 
large imporations of vegetables from Spain make the demand so trifling, that 
there is nodoubt those who live by supplying it would earn more as by la- 
bourers. rom ten to twelve miles round Algiers was formerly laid out in 
gardens of from one to three acres, on which, usually, there stood a white- 
washed habtation of a good size. The gardens were surrounded by hedges of 
‘entiscus, doe, cactus, and all kinds of beautifal shrubs and creeping p'ants, 
and rows of lofty olive trees large and strong as oaks. ‘Thousands and thou- 
sands of these Moorish country houses were provided with water in abundance 
for domesti purposes, and for the irrigation of the gardens; and though the 
oppressive tature of the former government, and the fear of exactions, oppo- 
sed a seriows obstacle to the full improvement and cultivation of the soil, some 
spots still renain, in distant and secluded situations, to show how beautiful the 
whole regio: must once have been; but now the aqueducts are vestroyed, the 
gardens deglate and overgrown with weeds, and the olive, date, and orange 
trees cut down for ftire-wood. Formerly the hedge rows, planted with large 
trees, made it possible, even in the middle of the day, to ride for miles in the 
shade, but 10w there is wo protection from the burning rays of the sun, and 
though orders have been issued to put a stop to this destruction, and even to 
make fresh >lantations. they are likely to remain for a long time a mere dead 
letter. The Arab, if he failed to perform what was considered the pious duty 
of planting a tree, yet always regarded one with veneration as a beneficent and 
sacred thing. He has now learnt ofthe French to lay a barbarous destroying 
hand on th> productions of nature, to make war on the kindly fruits of the 
earth, and set on fire the corn-field and the olive, the tree of peace. A tolera- 
bly prospercus country has been changed in the course of a few years into a 
desert, and immense tracts of land, where the Arab could plough and sow, are 
at the utmost only employed by the French for pasture. A glance at the as- 
pect of the country is more convincing than a thousand fine gpeeches in the 
Chamber, or articles in the Paris newspapers. A flourishing agriculture has 
been absolvtely annihilated ; many thousands of convenient dwellings, suitable 
to the country and the climate, have been destroyed, and are poorly compensa- 
ted by the erection of one or two hundred expensive European houses, totally 
unfit for the place. The Moorish and Arabian inhabitants are retiring further 
and further frem the French territory, as well on account of their taste for 
proselytism, as of the’enormous rise inthe price of provisions since their arri- 
val. If the French had not violently disturbed the natural relations between 
the price of food and labour, the expenses of the mother country would bave 
been scarcely one-third of their actual amount; and not only corn, but many 
other articles of agricultural produce, might have been exported. At present 
the African colony, if it may be called such, does not even provide for its ow 
necessities, except in the single article of meat. ‘Phe only really useful un- 
dertaking has been the plantation of several thousand mulberry trees as the 
vineyards laid out in the Provence manner have failed. Many awkward experi- 
ments of this kind have been made, without any attention being paid to the na- 
ture of the soil and climate. Steep slopes have been cleared, at a great ex- 
pense, of shrubs and dwarf palms, and planted with vines and fig-trees ; but 
the soil being light, sandy, and easily washed off, the heavy rains have carried 
all the good mould down to the valleys, and thence into the sea, leaving only 
the bare ground intersected by watercourses. 





PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG. 


[The following brief Memoir of Prince Albert is abriged from Dr. Von Horn's 
pamphlet, just published. } 

Prince Albert was born on August 26th, 1819. His earliest education the 
Prince received at the Castle of Ehrenburg, where eminent professors from the 
College of Coburg and other masters daily attended. When he nad completed 
his eleventh year, his mother Louisa, daughter of Augustus, Duke of Saze- 
Gotha-Altenburg died on the 30th of August, 1831. This caused the Duke, 
his father, till he should have contracted another marriage, to put Prince Albert 
under the care of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, aunt to the Prince. He since 
resided fur some time at Kensington and Claremont, and of course had an op- 
portunity occasionally to partake of the lessons in English, music, and various 
sciences, given to Princess Victoria. Thus, it appears, accident led to an early 
acquaintance of her Majesty with him; they were both children when they felt 
a friendship for each other. 

On the 23d of December, 1832, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg formed a second 
matrimonial alliance with the Princess Maria of Wurtemberg ; and Prince Al- 
bert then returned to his native country, and resumed the course of instruction 
on the plan laid down by his father. His progress was such, that before he 
had completed his seventeenth year, he was deemed fit to enter the University 
of Bonn, on the Rhine. He there attended the lectures on classics, mathema- 
tics, mental philosophy, politics, political economy, history, and statistics, and 
several private teacters attended for his instruction in ornamental branches. 

At Bonn the Prince had a most desirable opportunity of perfecting himself 
in English, the correct aceent of which he had before acquired during his resi- 
dence in this country. 

During the Prince’s residence in the college, he was a general favourite for 
his amiable manners, his spirited coaversation, and the propriety of his conduct. 
When, after these probationary years, he returned to Coburg, enriched with 
knowledge, fit for the public service, and resplendent with health, the inhabitants 
of the Duchy vied with each other in demonstrations of the heartfelt interest 
they took in this happy event of the Ducal house. Deputations were sent te 
the reigning Duke to congratulate him on the consummation of the education 
of his son. Poems were presented to Prince Albert, welcoming him on his en- 
trance into public life ; and in celebration of this important period in the life of 
Prince Albert, there were all over the country illuminations, balls, and rejoicings 
of various kinds. ; 

In 1838, Prince Albert came over with his father to this country, to witness 
the coronation of her Majesty. Thev stayed longer at the Palace of Bucking- 
ham than all other guests; and the Dake of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield was parti- 
cularly distinguished by her Majesty, who, previous to his departure, conferred 
on him, in the presence of a numerous attendance of noble Lords, the Order of 
the Garter. 

On their return from London, preparations were made fora tourtoltaly ; and 
in December, 1838, the Prince set out, attended by Baron Stockmar, who has 
been for several years confidentially employed in the affairs of the Ducal House 
of Saxe-Coburg. 

It was deemed necessary to make a short stay at Munich, to take, on several 
subjects relating to Italy, the advice of the King of Bavaria, who had besn se- 
veral times in S aly, and is well known as a distinguished connoisseur of the 
fine arts, which he liberally patronizes. To introduce, then, his Priace to the 
King’s Majesty, the Duke accompanied the travellers te the Bavarian capital. 
The most marked honours were paid them there, the public considering the 
brilliant expectations of the Prince well founded, and rumours to that effect 
haviag been freely circulated by the journals of Germany. 

Her Royal Highvess, the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, gave, on the 13th of 
December, a splendid dinner in honour of the Duke and Prince Albert, te whick 
the whole diplomatic corps had been also invited. A round of diplomatic en- 
tertainments next followed. The English ambassador, Lord Erskine, gave a 
splendid concert and supper; the Hanoverian ambassador, Count Kielmansegge, 
a soirée; the French ambassador, Baron de Bourgoing, a grand dinner; the 
Russian ambassador, Privy Councillor von Severin, a dinner, followed by a bal 
paré, and the front of the hotel being in the evening splendidly illumimated. 
But for the departure of the Duke and his Prince, the festivities would for 
many more days have continued. The remaining part of the winter Prince 
Albert passed in Italy, and on his return he visited Vienna. When he re-entered 











his apartments at the Castle of Ehrenburg, the first object which struck his 
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was the recently-finished portrait of her Majesty, arrayed in the robes and 

ve's of the official costume worn at the first dissolution of the British Par- 

t; by express command painted by A. E. Chalon, Esq., R A., and en- 

wed by S. Cousins, Esq, AR. A. It was a most agreeable TT. the 

Prince not having been previously informed of this present, directed, during 
his s«journ at Vienna, by her Majesty to Coburg. : 

On the 10th of October, 1839, he and his elder brother, the heredit Prince 
Erves: of Saxe-Coburg, arrived, on a visit to her Majesty, at Buckingham Pa- 
lace, where carriages from Windsor had been kept ready to convey them and 
their suite to the Castle. For the Princes, her Majesty's own landau had been 
sent. 

The young prince is in the German papers generaily called Abeer. But 
this Christan name, which is indeed recorded in the parish register of the ducal 
pie of Coburg, is not different from that of Albert, as will be segn by the 

wing paragraph trenslated from the German General Encyclopadja, Alige- 
meine Bncyclopeds “ Albert or Albrecht,” says this work, “is c@ntracted 
from Adal aud bert, and meana of noble birth—also a landed nobleman Ge- 
nerally speaking Albert was formerly more in use in Germany, and «fterwards 
the s form prevailed ; still both words continue to be promiscuougly used.” 
In ancient German records, instead of Albert is also found Alberic ; gnd as ric 
is the English rich, the modern German reich, im the same manner bgrt is also 
an old Saxon word, related to the English birth and boro. Adal is the modern 
German Adel, nobility, and both forms are seen in ancient German regords. 


rr 
ANOTHER TOURNAMENT. 
Irvine.—On the evening following the grand dinner given to the Eg 
linton, which we described in our last, a splendid ball took place in thi 
and elegant pavilion appropriated for the banquet. About 250 ladies 
¢lemen were present, comprising a fair specimen of the beauty and{ 
this district of Ayrshire. The room, as on the previous evening, was 
i up, aud the scene was of the most enlivening description. Aj 
portion of the company appeared in fancy dresses, many of th 
of the most costly and unique description, and several characters we) 
bly assamed. The dancing commenced about ten o'clock, and in an 
the Esrl of Eglintonand party, consisting of twelve gentlemen and n 
arrived from the Castle. His Lordship was attired in a splendid tung 
velvet, slashed with white satin, and a white under dress. 
On Thursday the passage of arms between the knights took place. 
had been erected in a beautiful spot on the townland of Irvine, betw3 
ver and Bog-side race-course. Although not exhibiting in any way 
dvur of the late tournament, the appearance of the ground was ext 
turesque. The pavilion of the knights stood at o 
the banner and shields of their respective owner. 
o'clock, but owing to the unavoidable delays which occur in preparing for the 
tilting field, the jousts did not commence till three, at which hour Se knights 
entered the ground along with a large concourse of carriages and geatlemen on 
horseback, who accompanied them from Eglinton Castle. Mr. Faiilie wore a 
beautiful suit of gilt armour, emblazoned with the ensigns of his family. He 
was attended by Capt. Campbell, of the Queen's Bays, and Patrick Gordon, 
A commodious stand was erected for the ladies, to whom the knights 
e obeisance as they passed. In a short time they issued from theif pavilions 
fully armed. The trumpet sounded, and they rushed tothe encounter. The 
lances had been manufactured in Irvine, and were of a much stronger nature 
than those used at the late tournament. The Earl of Eglinton pers judge, 
a by Lord Saltoun and Sir C. Lamb. The following is the result of the 
c ict :— 
1. Mr. Lamb slightly touched his opponent’s shield. 
2. Passed without touching. 
F 3. At coming to the barier Mr. Lamb's horse became totally unmanageable, 
and he was at length compelled to mount another. During the delay that oc- 
curred a spirited conflict took place between Messrs. Hay and Gordon, who 
were in armour, and combated with strong staves, which, however, failed to 
sustain the vigerous blows with which these gentlemen assailed one another. 
The knights in the meantime being prepared, the tilting continued for the third 
course, in which each broke his lance. Mr. Lamb’s being the best attaint, he 
gained this course. 

4. Mr. Lamb struck the centre of his adversary’s shield, which was indented 
with the blow, and shivered his lance close to the handie in fine style. 

5. This was in favour of Mr. Fairlie, who broke his lar.ce on his opponent. 

6. Mr. Fairlie struck his opponent on the centre of the shield, which was 
completely shivered, inflicting a severe bruise, notwithstanding the massive 
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breastplate worn by Mr. Lamb. The encounter here ceased, leaving the palm un- 
decided, as the latter had no fresh defensive armour on the ground. The courses 
were run with extreme velocity, and excited great interest. The combatants 
then rode to the eee gellery. and having paid homage, retired to their pavi- 
lions. Messrs. Hay and Gordon thereon entered the lists. These gentlemen 
were novices in arms, but their attempt showed great promise. 

1. Ineffectual. Mr. Hay’s stirrup broke. 

2. Mr. Gordon broke his spear in very good form. , 

3. Mr. Hay broke the end of his lance, but the blow was somewhat low. 

4. Mr. Gordon having touched the centre of his opponent’s shield, was judged 
to have gained the victory. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the sports were discontinued, and the in- 
tended encounter on foot between Messrs. Lamb and Fairlie, with the two- 
handed sword, did not take place. 

The knights have presented their shields to the town of Irvine, such having 
been the eustom at ancient tournaments. Mr. Fairlie’s was adorned with his 
arms; or, three mullets in chief, alion rampant, gules. His antagonist, azure 
—a white rose proper. 


—>—. 
TEXAS AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 
To the Editor of the London Morning Chronicle. 

Sir—In craving a considerable space in your columns, I am less actuated by 
the desire to engage in a wordy war with your correspondent, Mr. John Scoble 
of Hounslow, who is obviously reason-proof, than the wish to render justice 
to a calumniated people, and to advance the interests of my native country, 
which, wherever I have travelled, have always been uppermost in my 
thoughts. 

Let me premise, in reply to Mr. John Scoble’s disparaging comparison with 
his friend Mr. Sturge, that my humble endeavours have been uniformly devo- 


ted to the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, and that I am behind no | 


anti-slavery advocate in anxiety for the successful result of the grand experi- 
ment now in process of trial in the West India islands. 
Iam quite ready to a that the letterto Mr. Sturge, in the Hull 





Advertiser, and the article inthe Hull Observer, commenting on Mr. Sturge’s 
address “To the Friends of Abolition,” were from the same hand. My sole 
object in selecting the latter mode of submitting my opinions to the public was | 
to avoidthe unnecessary parade of my name. I have never published a line 
anonymously that I am ashamed or afraid to avow. 
Mr. Sturge stated in his address, on the authority of an unnamed American | 
correspondent, that the British government need not fear ‘embroiling itself | 
with the United States by the promotion of the abolition of slavery, as it 
would meet with the hearty concurrence of a large majority.” In noticing this 
extraordinary assertion, I remarked that this correspondent must have specula- | 
ted largely on Mr. Sturge’s ignorance of American affairs when he had the as- | 
surance to allege that the “majority” of the citizens were favourable to aboli- | 
tion. I then referred to Mr. Ciay’s well-known anti abolition speech of last | 
session of Congress, and to the solemn pledge volunteered by Mr. Van Buren, | 
on assuming the presidential chair. As obstinate perseverance in error is ouly | 
to be corrected by accumulation of proof, I will now adduce a part of the re- 
solutions adopted last year in Congress, by a majority of 198 to 6 :-— 

by Resolved, That the government is of limite powers, and that, by the con- 
stitution of the United States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the 
institution of slavery in the several states of the confederacy ; therefore, that | 
all attempts on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in the district of Colom- | 
bia (where the city of Washington is situated) ur the territories, or to prohibit 
the removal of the slaves from state to state, or to discriminate between the 
constitution of one portion of the confederacy and another, with the views 
aforesaid, are in violation of the constitutional principles oa which the union of | 
these states rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress ; and that every pe | 
tition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or paper touching or relating in any 
extent whatever to slavery, as aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, shall, without 
any further action thereon, be laid on the table, without printing, reading, de- 
bate, or reference.” 

Surely this is pretty conclusive evidence of the justice of my remark. 

_Mr. John Scoble mainly borrows his charges against Texas from Dr. Chan- 
ning’s letter toMr. Clay. Inthat very letter the author admits that his facts 
are taken at second-hand, or from public rumour. He accordingly writes with 
unbecoming vehemence on a subject which he'very imperfectly understands. — 
But what says the doctor, in a note appended to this letter, on the subject of 
interference with the slave-holding states? Mr. Sturge will do well to 
omer the following with the assertion of his nameless American correspond- 
ent :— 

“There seems,” observes Dr. Channing, “ to be an apprehension at the south 
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that the free states, should thev obtain an ascendancy” (as they would, could 
they possess themselves of British North America) *‘ might be dispose d to use 
the powers of the government for the abolition of slavery. On this point there 
is but ove feeling in the north. The free states feel that they have no more 
Zight to abolish slavery in the slave-holding states than in a foreign country.— | 


Ee Alvion. 





They regard the matter as wholly out of their reach, ‘They indeed, claim the 
right of setting forth the evils of slavery, as of any other pernicious and moral- 
ly wrong institution. But the thought of touching the laws which establish 
it im any state they reject without a discordant voice. In regard to the district 
of Columbia, many of us feel that slavery continues there by the action of all 
the states—that the free states, therefore, are responsible for it; and we main- 
tain that it is most unreasonable that an institution should be sustained by those 
who hold it to be immoral or pernicious. But we feel no such responsibility for 
slavery in the slave holding states. These states must determine for them- 
selves how long it shall continue, and by what means it shall be abolished — 
We solemnly urge them to use their power for its removal; but nothing would 
tempt us to wrest the power from them if we could.” 

Now, I ask if it be not a base fraud upon the British public for any man to 
assert that the British government need not fear ‘ embroiling itself with the 
United States by the promotion of the abolition of Slavery, as it would meet 
with the hearty concurrence ofthe majority?” 

Mr. John Scoble’s wrath overflows because I have, from what passed under 
my own review, defended the southern planters from indiscriminating charges 
of cruelty, and because I have depreciated the violent intermeddling of the 
northern abolitionists, as calculated to retard rather than promote their object. 
That cases have occurred in which the owners of slaves have abused their pow- 
er, it would argue ignorance of human nature to deny. I can only say that I 
was cognizant of no such cases, and my acquaintance with the American cha- 
racter leads me to believe that unkind treatment of the slaves forms the excep- 
tion tothe rule. In this belief I am sustained by two recent works on the 
United States—Captain Marryat’s “ Diary,” and Grund’s “Aristocracy in Ame- 
rica.” The people of the slaveholding south are thus described in the latter 
publication :— 

‘« Here, the veriest fault of the people is generosity. The slaves, who ena- 
ble them to be aristocratic without being mean, stand to them in tne relation of 
vassals to their lords; and the planters, not fearing the power and political in- 
fluence of their slaves, but, on the contrary, having an interest in their physical 
well being, treat them generally with humanity and kindness. There never 
was a moral evil without also producing some good ; and thus it is that the very 
relation between master and slave engenders ties and affections which no one 
can understand without having witnessed their effect.” 

It will be seen that Captain Marryat bears out my opinion as to the danger 
of bullying the slave states :— 

‘‘ The time will come, and I do not think it very distant—say perhaps twen- 
ty or thirty years—when, provided America receives no check, and these states 
are not injudiciously interfered with, that Virginia, Kentucky, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, (and eventually, but probably somewhat later,) Tennessee 
and South Carolina will, of their own accord, enrol themselves among the free 
states.”—-Diary in America Vol 3. 

If the British government is to be influenced by the wild and iniquitous pro- 
pagandism recommended by Mr. O’Connell, and approved by Messrs. Siurge 
and Scoble, we may prepare for two inevitable results—the indefinite post- 
ponement of negro emancipation on the continent of America, and war with 
the United States ; and a war more suicidal than one arising out of aggressious 
on the south was never waged by England. The feelings and interests of the 
south are with us; the feelings and interests of the north are against us, and the 
loss of British America, and the exclusion of our manufactures, would be the 
probable fruits of the quarrel into which we might be precipitated by the crazy 
projects of some distempered minds. 

Mr. John Scoble accuses the goverement of the United States of duplicity in 
its dealings with Texas :— 

‘The ostensible grounds on which Texas appealed to the United States for 
the recognition of her sovereignty was, that she was fully justified in her re- 
volt against Mexico, and that she had achieved her independence, and was en- 
abled to maintain it by force of arms; but the real grounds on which she was 
recognised, with such’indecent haste by that government, was with the view to 
her ultimate, if not immediate annexation to the union. The evidence on this 
point is complete ; and were it not that it would occupy too large a space in 
your columns, I should ask permission to present it to the attention of the 
British public. Thus much, however, may be predicted with certainty, that 
should state reasons of paramount importance so far influence the cabinet at 
Washington, at present, as to render it expedient to annex Texas to the United 
States, the time is not far distant wheu that glorious land will become an inte- 
gral portion of the great republic by cession, or failing that, the southern states 
will assuredly annex themselves to Texas. It may be proper to remark here, 
that the government of the Umted States has not peremptorily and finally re 
fused the proposal of annexation made by the Texan Legislature, and that, 


| subsequently to the suspension of the negotiations on this important subject, 


the Texan Legislature, upon the motion to withdraw the proposal, decided in 
the negative ; so that we (they) may effect its renewal as soon as a favourable 
opportunity arrives ”’ vere 

I utterly deny the positions laid down in these ill-digested sentences. Official 
documents show that Texas was not recognized by the United States until the 
country had been visited by an agent of the government, who reported formally 
on its resources and its means of sustaining its independence. A similar course 
was purseed by France, and even Russia had an agent in the republic during 
last spring. ‘The priuciple on which Texas was recognized by the United States 
is clearly set forth by Mr. Forsyth, the American minister, in a note to Ge- 
neral Hunt, representative of Texas, dated Washington, August 25, 1837 :— 

‘‘In determining with respect to the independence of other countries, the 
United States have never taken the question of right between the contending 
parties into consideration. They have deemed it a dictate of duty amd policy 
to decide upon the question as one of fact merely. It was adhered to when an- 
alogous events rendered it proper to investigate the question of Texan inde- 
pendence. That inqniry was made with due circumspection ; and the result 
was not arrived at until its probable consequences had been accurately weighed. 
The possibility of acollision of interests, arising, among other causes, from the 


alleged superior aptitude of the climate and soil of Texas for the growth of 


some of the staples of the United States, was not overlooked. A sense of duty 
and a reverence for consistency, however, it was considered, left this govern- 
ment no alternative, and it therefore led the way in recognizing Texas.’’ (25th 
Congress, Ist session, doc. No. 40.) 

The document I have quoted contains the correspondence between the Tex- 
an minister and the Washington cabinet, respecting the annexation of Texas to 
the Union. In reference to the proposal for annexation, which originated in the 
(then) critical state of the Republic, Mr. Forsyth remarks that— 

“The question of annexation of a foreign, independent state to the United 
States had never before been presented to the government. Since the adop- 
tion of their constitution, two large additions have been made to the domain 
originally claimed by the United States. In acquiring them, this government 
was not actuated by a mere thirst for sway over a broader space. Paramount 
interests of many members of the confederacy, and the permanent well-being 
of all, imperatively urged upon this government the necessity of an extension 
of its jurisdiction over Louisiana and Fligrida. As peace, however, was our 
cherished policy, never to be departed from unless honor should be perilled by 
adhering to it, we patiently endured for a time serious inconveniences and 
privations, and sought a transfer of those regions by negotiations, and not by 
conquest. 

‘«« The issue of these negotiations was a conditional cession of these countries 
to the United States. The circumstance, however, of their being colonial pos- 
sessions of France and Spain, and therefore dependent on the metropolitan 
governments, renders those transactions materially different from that which 
would be presented by the question of the annexation of Texas. The latter is 
a state with an independent government, acknowledged as such by the United 


| States, and claiming a territory beyond, though bordering on, the region ceded 
| by France in the treaty of the 30th of April, 1803. 


é Whether the constitetion 
of the United States contemplated the annexation of such a state, and, if so, in 


| what manner that object is to be effected, are questions, in the opinion of the 


President, it would be inexpedient, under existing circumstances, to agitate. 

‘So long as Texas shall remain at war while the United States are at peace 
with her adversary, the proposition of the Texan minister plenipotentiary neces- 
sarily involves the question of war with that adversary. The United States are 
bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and commerce, which will be scrupulous- 
ly observed on their part, so long as it can be reasonably hoped that Mexico 
will perform her duties, and respect our rights under it. The United States 
might justly be suspected of a disregard of the friendly purposes of the com- 
pact, ifthe overtures of General Hunt were to be even reserved for future con- 
sideration, as this would imply a disposition, on our parts to espouse the quar- 
rel of Texas with Mexico, a disposition wholly at variance with the spirit of the 
treaty, with the uniform policy and the obvious welfare of the United States. 
The inducements mentioned by General Hunt for the United States to annex 
Texas to their territory are duly appreciated ; but powerful and weighty as they 
certainly are, they are light when opposed in the scale of reason, to treaty ob- 
ligations and respect for that integrity of character, by which the Unied States 
have sought to distinguish themselves, since the establishment of their right to 
claim a place in the great family of nations.”’ 

From this correspondence the public may estimate the reliance to be placed 
on the evidence that satisfies the consciencé of Mr. Jobn Seoble. I shail now 


turn to Texas herself, for proof that annexation tothe United States has ceased 
to be contemplated by that republic. The inaugural address of the present 
high-minded president, General Lamar, which furnishes an outline of the policy 
of his administration, contains three pages, out of ten, depicting, in the mos 
emphatic language, the ipjuries that would result to Texas fom incorporatior 
with the American union. I shall not burden your columns by extracting more 
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than is necessary to satisfy the most devout believer in Scoble infallibility ‘of 
his pre-eminent ignorance upon the point now at issue. The President’s ad-' 
dress was pubished in Houston at the close of last year :— 

‘I cannot regard the annexation of Texas to the American union in any 
other light than as the grave of all her hopes of happiness and greatness ; and if, 
contrary to the present aspect of affairs, the amalgation shall ever hereafter take 
place, I shall feel that the blood of our martyred heroes has been shed in vain— 
that we bad riven the chains of Mexican despotism only to fetter our count 
with more indissoluble bonds, and that a young republic, just rising into high 
distinction among the nations of the earth, had been swallowed up and lost like 
a proud berk in a devouring vortex.” 

A motica for the withdrawal of the proposal made by Texas to the United 
States was debated in the Texan Congress, and the result was, not a dry deci- 
sion in the negative, according to the well-informed Mr, John Scoble, but the 
conclusior that the proposition, having originated with a convention of the peo- 
ple, Congress was incompetent to deal with it; and to escape the difficulty, it 
was resolved that it should be referred to the President, who, by virtue of the 
powers vested in him with regard to the framing or annulling of foreign trea- 
ties, might take the responsibility of the withdrawal. This the President did 
undertake accordingly, and we find in the laws passed during the first session 
of the third congress, the following joint resolution, approbatory and confirma- 
tory of his act :— 

‘“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Republic of 
Texas jn Congress assembled, that the act of the late executive, withdrawing 
the application of this republic for admission into the American Union, meets 
with the approbation and ratification of Congress. 

‘‘Joun M. Hansrorp, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Davin G. Burnett, President of the Senate. 
“Approved January 23, 1839.” 
+ * 





“M. B. Lamar. 
* 
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Ungtacious delay in the recognition of Texas will operate injuriously on our- 
selves, without accomplishing any beneficial purpose whatever. The ardour of 
the Texans for English connection will be cooled—the commerce of France 
and the United States especially favoured—slavery extended and consolidated, 
and our settlers (who, when the singular resources of this new country are 
known, are sure to flock to its shores) discouraged. In the name of common 
sense, then, let our foreign minister act upon his own judgment, undeterred by 
the insane clamours of men who. in grappling at a precarious good, would ex- 
pose us to a mighty evil—to war with one country and estrangement from ano- 
ther—men incapable of entertaining more than an isolated idea,and whose total 
incompetency to form accurate views, or draw correct conclusions, is made 
manifest by their indulgence, of the preposterous notion that a State founded by 
Anglo-Americans wil! ever permit foreign authority to interfere in its domestic 
legislation. To such a proposition all _ ee would reply, that, rather than as- 
sent to it, they wovld perish to the last man on the flower-spangled plains which 
their valour has won and their industry enriched. In the meantime, I should 
not be surprised to learn that they had blockaded the ports of Mexico, and 
thereby offered seriofis impediments to trade. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

London, Oct. 18. WM. KENNEDY. 

———EE . 
OPENING OF THE UPPER CANADA LEGISLATURE. 
Toronto, Tuesday, Dec 3., 1839. 

This day, at two o’clock, His Excellency the fiovernor-General, proceeded 
in State to the Chamber of the Honourable the Legislative Council, and was 
pleased to address the two Houses with the following :— 

SPEECH. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council: and, Gentlemen of the 
House of Assembly : 

In discharge of the duties of Governor-General of British North America, 
confided to me by our Gracious Sovereign, I have deemed it advisable to take 
the earliest opportunity of visiting this Province, and of assembling Parlia- 
ment. 

I am commanded by the Queen to assure you of Her Majesty’s fixed deter- 
mination to maintain the connection now subsisting between Her North Ameri- 
can Possessions and the United Kingdom, and to exercise the high authority 
with which she has been invested, by the favour of Divine Providence, for the 
promotion of their happiness, and the security of Her Dominions. 

It is with great satisfaction I can inform you, that [ have no grounds for ap- 
prebending a recurrence of those aggressions upon our frontier which we had 
lately to deplore, and which affixed an indelible disgrace on their authors. 

If, however, unforeseen circumstances should again call for exertion, I know 
from the past, that in the zeal and loyalty of the People of Upper Canada, and 

in the protection of the Parent State, we possess ample means of defence, and 
to those I should confidently appeal. 

I earnestly hope, that this state of tranquillity will prove favourable to the 
consideration of the important matters, to which your attention must be called 
during the present Session. 

It will be my duty to bring under your consideration, at the earliest possible 
moment, the subject uf the Legislative Re-Union of this Province with Lower 
Canada—recommended by Her Majesty to the Imperial Parliament. I shalf 
do sv in the full confidence that you will see, in the measure which I shall have 
to submit, a fresh proof of the deep interest felt by the Queen, in the welfare 
of Her Subjects in Upper Canada ; and that it will receive from you that calm 
and deliberate consideration, which its importance demands. 

The condition of the Public Departments in the Province, will require your 

best attention. In compliance with the Address of the House of Assembly of 
last Session, the Lieutenant Governor appointed a Commission, to investigate 
and report upon the manner in which the duties of those Departinents are per- 
formed. The Commissioners have already conducted their inquiries to an ad- 
vanced stage ; and the result of them will be communicated to you, as soon as 
they shall be completed. 
U£! am happy to inform you, that Her Majesty’s Government have concluded 
an arrangement for opening a communication by Steam, between Great Bri- 
tain and the British Possessions in North America. Jn the completion of this 
arrangement Her Majesty’s Government have allowed no consideration to in- 
terfere with the paramount object, of conducing tv the public advantage and 
convenience. I feel confident, that the liberality with which the Parent State 
has assumed the whole expense of the undertaking, will be duly appreciated 
by you. 

The answers of Her Majesty to the various Addresses, adopted by you du- 
ring your last Session, and Her Majesty's decisions on the Bills passed by you, 
but reserved for the signification of Her Royal pleasure, will be made known 
to you without loss of time. 

Gentlemen of ths House of Assembly : 

The Financial consideration of the Province will claim your early and most 
attentive consideration. To preserve public credit, is at all times a sacred 
obligation ; but in a Country so essentially dependent upon it for the means 
of future improvement, it is a matter no less of policy than duty. It is indis- 
pensable, then, that measures should be at once adopted, for enabling the 
Provincial Revenue to fulfil its obligations, and to defray the necessary expen- 
ses of the Government. It will be my anxious desire to co-operate with you 
in effectiag this object ; and I feel confident that, by the adoption of measures 
calculated to promote the full development of the resources of this fine Coun- 
try, the difficulty may be overcome. The Officer by whom, under your autho- 
rity, these obligations have been contracted, will be able to afford you every in- 
formation ; and I shall direct a statement of your Financial condition to be 
immediately submitted to you. 

The Est:mates for the ensuing year will be prepared with every regard 
to economy, compatible with the due execution of the service of the Province. 

It is with great satisfaction I find, that notwithstanding Commercial diffi- 
culties which prevail in the neighbourmg States, the Banks of this Province 
have resumed Specie Payments; and I congratulate you upon the guarantee 
thus afforded of the greater security and stability of our pecuniary transactions 
—a circumstance which cannot fail to be attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults, 

I an commanded again to submit to you the surrender of the Casual and 
Territorial Revenues of the Crown, in exchange for a Civil List ; and I shall 
take an early opportunity of explaining the grounds on which Her Majesty's 
Government felt precluded from assenting to the settlement which you lately 
proposed. They are of a nature which lead me to anticipate your ready assent 
to their removal, and to the final settlement of the question. 

Honourable Gentlemen; and Gentlemen ; : 

In assuming the Administration of the Government of these Provinces, at the 
present time, I have not disguised from myself the ar!vous task which I have 
undertaken. ‘The affairs of the Canadas have, for some years back, occupied 
much of the attention of the Imperial Parliament, and of the Government; and 
their settlement upon a firm and comprehensive basis, admits of no further 
delay. 

To effect that settlement, upon terms satisfactory to the people of these 
Provinces, and affording security for their continued connection with the British | 
Empire, will be my endeavour; and I confidently appeal to your wisdom, and 
to the loyalty and guod sense of the People of this Province, to co-operate with 
me for the preparation and adoption of such measures as may, under Divine 
Providence, restore to this Country peace, concord and prosperity. 
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he following Despatch, addressed to the Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
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Canada, has been rece:ved by the Governor-General, and is published by His 
Exeellency’s command, for the information of all parties concerned : 
“ Downing Street, Oct. 16,1839. 
* Sir,—I am desirous of directing your attention to the tenure on which Pub- 
lie Offices,in the gift of the Crown,appear to be held throughout the British Co- 
lonies. I find that the Governor himseif, and every person serving under him, 
are ane during the Royal pleasure, but with this important difference, — 
the Governor’s Commission is in fact revoked whenever the interests of the 
Public Service are supposed to require such a change in the administration of 
loca! affairs—but the Commissions of all other Public Officers are very rarely 
indeed recalled, except for positive misconduct I cannot learn that during the 
present, or the two last Reigns, a single instance has occurred of a change in 
the subordinate Colonial Officers, except in cases of death or resignation, inca- 
pacity or misconduct. The system of converting a tenure at pleasure, into a 
tenure for life, originated probably in the practice which formerly prevailed, of 
selecting all the higher class of Colonial functionaries from persons who at the 
time of their appointment were resident in this country; and amongst other 
motives which afforded such persons a virtual security for the continued po:ses- 
sion of their places, it was not the least considerable that, except on these ‘erms 
they were unwilling to incur the risk and expense of transferring their residence 
to remote and often to unhealthy climates. But the habit which has been ob- 
tained of late years, of preferring, as far as possible, for places of trust in the 
Colonies, persons resident there, has taken away the strongest motive which 
could thus be alleged iu favour of a practice to which there are inany objections 
of the greatest weight. It is time, tierefore, that a different course should be 
followed ; and the object of my present communication is to announce to you 
the rules which will be hereafter observed on this subject, in the Prevince of 
Upper Canada 
“ You will understand, and wi'l cause it to be generally known,that hereafter 
the tenure of Colonial Offices, held during Her Majesty’s pleasure, will not be 
regarded as equivalent to a tenure during god behaviour; but that not only 
such Officers will be called upon to retire from the public service, as often as any 
sefficient motives of public policy may suggest the expediency of that messure, 
bat that achange in the person of the Governor will be considered as a suffi- 
cient reason for any alterations which his successor may deem it expedient to 
make in the list of public functionaries —subject, vf course, to the future con- 
firmation of the Sovereign 
** These remarks do not extend to Judicial Offices, nor are they meant to apply 
to places which are altogether Miaisterial, and which do not devolve upon the 
holders of them duties, in the right discharge of which the character and poli- 
cy of the Government are directly involved They are intended to apply ra- 
ther to the Heads of Departments, than to persons serving as Clerks, or in 
similar capacities under them; neither do they extend to Officers in the ser- 
vice of the Lord’s Commissioners of the Treasury. The functionaries who 
will be chiefly, though not exclusively affected by them, are the Colonial Se- 
eretary ; the Treasurer, or Receiver General; the Surveyor General; the 
Attorney and Solicitor General ; the Sheriff. or Provost Marshall; and other 
Officers who, under different designations from these, are entrusted with the 
same or similar duties. To this list must be added the Members of the Coun- 
‘cil, especially in those Colonies in which the Legislative and Executive Coun- 
cits are distinct bodies 
“ The application of these rules to officers to be hereafter appointed, wil! be 
attended with no practical difficulty. It may not be equally easy to enforce 
them in the case of existing Officers, and especially of those who may have 
left this Country for the express purpose ef accepting the Offices they at 
present fill. Every reasonable indulgence must be shewn for the expectations 
which such persons have been encouraged to form. But even in these instan- 
es, it will necessury that the right of enforcing these Regulations shoul: be 
distinc'ly maintained in practice as well as in theory, as often as the public 
good may clearly demand the enforcement of ‘hem. It may not be unadvisable 
to compensate any such Officers for their disappointment, even by pecuniary 
grants, when it may appear unjust to dispense with their services without such 
an indemnity. 
“T have, &c. 
(Signed) 
LL 
[ We find the following extraordinary article in the Canadian papers. The 
parties mentioned have promised a counter statement. } 
“ TREASONABLE COMMISSION. 


December 13, 1837. 


JOHN RUSSELL.” 


The Board met. 

The Honourables Robert S. Jameson, Robert B. Sullivan, William Allen ; 
and Alex. Wood and John G. Spragge, Exqrs. 

Her Majesty’s Attorney General in attendance. 

* William Warren Baldwin, of Coronto, Esquire, appeared for the purpose 
of making a voluntary declarawon He declared his entire ignorance of the 
imsarrection or of the conspiracy which preceded it. He denied in the most 
explicit manner ary participation in the Rebellion or any other participation in 
the treasonable proceedings which have lately taken place. He had no 
communication of a political character with John Rolph for a length of time 
past On Monday or Tuesday last he received a communicatiou from an indi- 
vidual whose name he declines gwing, which for the first time induced him to 
‘beliewe that Dr. John Rolph was a party to those treasonable designs. This in- 
formation is the only knowledge he has of amy kind which would be of any im- 
portance. He has made up his mind to take ail the consequences of declining 
‘to give the name of this person. He cannot say whether the pe:son who made 
this statement was implicated in the treasonable proceedings. He might or 
might not have been. Dr. Baldwin is not bound to secrecy by the individual, 
but he cunnot betray what he thinks was told him in incautious confidence, and% 
therefore refuses to disclose the name of the party.” ; 

(Signed,) W. W. BALDWIN 

Bound in his own Recognizance in one thousand pounds, to appear before 

this Commission, when hereafter called upon. 
(Signed, ) R S. JAMESON, 

: Presiding Commissioner.” 
From this public document it appears that Dr Baldwin, the present leader of 
his party. acknowledges that on Monday or Tuesday, (he could not be brought 
to say w ich,) he had information which, had he divulzed, would have amply 
sufficed to have put the Government here on its guard and prevented the im- 
mingn' ‘anger to our Queen and country, from the sudden outbreak of Mac- 
kengzie’s Rebellion,which surprised us on the night of the Monday mentioned by 
bim. Granting that it was on Tuesday he got this information,he on that very day 
allowed his ownson, Mr. Robert Baldwin, to accompany the said traitor John 
Rolp», knowing him to be such.as joint delegate with him from Sir Francis Head 
to the insurgents! We beg it to be distinctly understood,that Dr. Wm. W Bald- 
wen,wou d 1 ot give that information to the Government of the almost fatal cons pr- 
racy of 1837 which myht have: ffectually saved all rixk to the Sovereignty of Great 
Britain in Uppe: Canada, BECAUSE * autuoucs Not BouND To seCRECY HE 
COULD NOT BETRAY WHAT HE THINKS WAS TOLD HIM IN INCAUTIOUS CONFI- 
pence’™’'!! 

With regard to his informant, Dr Baldwin was inexorably dumb—the ‘ incau 
tiows confidence’ of a friend, seemed to have bound him with strength, at least 

eel to his oft repeated oath of allegiance, of which solemn vow the revealing 
of a/é traitorous consp:racies, forms no inconsiderable part. 

The tirand Jury then examined Dr Beldwiv. He again refused to betray 
hie friend. The Jury complained of his contempt, and the Doctor at length 
acknowl: dyed that the nume of his informant was Mr Francis Hincxs, Exitor 
of the leading opposition Journal of the Province, and Candidate for the suf 
f 8 of the Freeholders of Ox'ord at the next Election 

' the actuating motives of the latter gentleman, we are of course ignorant 
to the truth of the facts regarding him we willugly pledge ourselves. Except 
the giving « simple epitome of it, we wish to make no comment on the above 
a anion — 

7. Francis Hincks, on the Monday or Tuesday, the first or second day o 
the K+ bellion, informed Dr. W W. Baldwin, that John Heiph (since a po Bl 
dvastor ) was engaged ina treaso able comspiracy against the Government Both 
these individu Is withheld thut fact from the knowledge of the proper authorities 
—on that night, the Government was ull but overthrown by that consmiracy — 
whieh the one, but for motives kninon to himself and the other. but for an unwil 
— to betray “‘incautious confidence’ might have privented, if thereto in- 


The Records of the “ Treason Commission” will richly repay the trouble of 
perusal, by the valu ble informaion hey yield, of the character and past con 
doet “f many of our proninent politicans. An enligh'ened stitesman, will 
hatdly remarn in ignorance, while #0 many unfailing sources are open to his en 
quir ng glance 

@ nave not raked up extracts from the past history of the country, ‘or 
® Ma'ignaut or personal purpose—the james of those, mn that melancholy 


chro ‘cle, who have since ‘urned from evil wav«. and now live in peace an 
loyalty. wil! vever throngh our me -ns be repeated to the wor'd—bu when men, 
constantly be‘ore the podlic. anscrupsiously pur-ue their vicious course an’ 


impugn the conduct and motives of that lar 
which we helong we devm it but reason ble to make on avpeal t» H story, 
and « k of its unbemishe! truth tw hear ts testimony 10 the past + o:duct 
of our poli eal opponents, acd of ou selves. 


ge majorit, of the Provi ce. 1 





Mr. Wenry Knight. Comedian, whose leg was amputated — Md. Dec. 10, 1839 


the g:eat injury receiv.d from the passing over of one of te cars at this depot, died. 


week, in consequence of 


THe Alvion. 


sterday morning, at half past eleven o’clock, of secondary hemorrhage, as it is culled. 

very gteontion Was tim by his friends and physicians, being constantly with him 
from the time the accident occurred till his death. Mr. H Knight was the youngest son 
of the late celebrated comedian, Little Knight of the London Theatres. 

Died, at Morton Lodge, St. Frozland, near Quebec,on Wednesday night, the 4th inst. 
after a very protracted illness, Angustus Freer, fourth son of T. A. Stayner, Esq., De- 
puty Post Master General of British North America, aged 9 years and 5 months. 
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The Legislature of Upper Canada assembled on the 3d inst , the Governor - 
General. opening the session. We have given his Excellency’s speech under 
the proper head, which, it will be observed, deals in generals —particulars being 
reserved for special communications Mr. Thomson, however, lost no time in 
sending one of the new edicts from Downing Street, as will be seen from our 
extracts. 

The Despatch, or Firman, issued by the new Sultan, at the Colonial Office, 

or rather of the old one—as the finger of* King Stephen” is visible throughout 
—for dismissing the crown officers with every change of governors, is one of 
those reckless measures which imbecile rulers often resort to, to impress the 
world with a high opinion of their wisdom ; and it will be attended with similar 
results, for we assert that a measure more miscliievous in its consequences 
could scarcely have been resorted to. To say nothing of the injustice of the 
case—for it is clear that the present persons in office are to be got rid of—let 
us look a moment at the working of suchascheme. In small communities, as 
colonial capitals generally are, and where a large portion of the more respectable 
population is anxiously seeking public employment, the immediate effect of 
this rotation in office will be, to increase the number of such applicants, and 
to augment their desire for frequent clianges. If they can succeed, Ly trump- 
ing up charges against the governors in effecting his removal, or induce him, 
by the virulence of their opposition, to resigu, a large number of offices become 
vacant which the hungry expectants will hope to fill, since every new govern- 
or is to be accompanied by a new set of men, who are to depose the old ones 
And no sooner will this set of persons be installed, than they will be assailed 
by another, actiug with the same views and expectations as themselves ; the 
consequence will be, that hordes of politicians and candidates for office wil! 
spring up in all quarters,while enmity, opposition and intrigue will pervade the 
country from one extremity tothe other. A greater element of dissention 
could not be cast among a limited population, and it will prove another of 
those firebrands with which the whigs light the t. rch of discord in all countries 
that have the misfortune to be ruled by them. The scheme will make Mon- 
tagues and Capulets of every man, woman and child in the province. 
We have only spoken of one of the more prominent general evils that will 
follow this measure—at another time we may go into details, but at present we 
content ourselves by asking--that in the event of the frequent removal of 
Governors what possible benefit can be derived from an equally frequent re- 
moval of the Surveyor General? 

Another powerful reflection will force itself upon the mind of every truly 
loyal subject in the province. It is evident that Canada is to be governed for 
the benefit of the opposition. The French rebels of Lower Canada we have 
already seen are to be reinstated in all the political power, and again invested, 
by the instrument of the union, with the ability to oppress their fellow subjects 
of British origin, and to take up arms against their sovereign. If Cana- 
da is to be ruled upon whig principles as is now pretty evident will be the 
case, she will be speedily lost to the crown of Great Britain. Mr. Thomson 
is what is called a liberal in his politics, and he will do the bidding of the 
whig ministers—perhaps even more. The loyalists we fear have little to hope 
from his rule, and they may as well at once prepare to see themselves cast off 
and treated as enemies of the country, while rebels and traitors, representing 
themselves as patriots, will bask in the sunshine of governmental favour. 

Since writing the above we have received the Guvernor-general’s communi- 
cation to the legislature, detailing the plan of the Union, which is fixed upon 
the following b ss. 

First—That there be an equal representation of each province in the United 
Legislature. 

The Second stipulation to be made, is the grant of a sufficient Civil List. 
Thirdly.—The Goveruor General is prepared to recommend to Parliament, 
that so much of the existing debt of Upper Canada as has been contracted for 
public works of a general nature, should, after the union, be charged on the 
joint revenue of the United Province. 

We take the liberty of saying that in the very first Parliament elected 
upon this plan, there will be a disaffected majority. The Civil List, if grant- 
ed, will not be paid, and as to charging the debt of Upper Canada on the 
United Treasury, it will, under these circumstances, be of no moment whether 
the French do or do not agree to it. 








The marriage of Her Majesty the Queen is now generally spoken of, and 
the report not being contradicted, induces the belief that such an event is 
approaching ; it is even said that the month of May is the time fixed on for the 
ceremony totake place Prince Albert of Coburg is tie person chosen; he 
is a first cousin of her Majesty, and of course related to the Duchess of Ként 
and the King of the Belgians. It is certainly to be regretted that the Queen 
did not fix her affec ions on an Englishman, a thing so much desired by her 
subjects. Her cousin the young Prince of Cambridge, to whom she was sup- 
posed to be attached,who is about her own age, and who is ia all respects a very 
estimable person, and withal a British Prince—would seem to be a far more 
eligible match; but the powers that be, could not be brought into this measure, 
as such an all acce would have extricated their royal mistress from their bane- 
ful influence, and put an end to the reign of one of the most imbecile and per- 
nicious cabinets that ever cursed the British nation. Lord Melbourne and his 
fellows by persuading their young sovereign to wed a German, will be enable’ 
keep her surrou:ded by a set of needy foreigners who willdo the bidding § 
Downing street jugglers. Asa proof of the little satisfaction the announcemen t of 
this marriage has p oduced, we have not seen it mentioned in terms of appro- 
bation by a single public journal ; and the reason why it has escaped general 
condemnation is, that the people are glad to see their sovereign’s sitvation in 
any degree change, in the hope that good will ultimately flow from it It is 
usuai for some of the tory writers and public speakers to censure her Majesty 
for not ridding Herself of the peop'e who surround her and hedge out nearly all 
the great and respectab’e families of the empire; but her sex and inexperi- 
ence should be recollected. It iso trifling thing fora British sovereign to 
dismiss the whole cabinet and introduce new men and new measures ; besides 
the Queen bas been reared up with the whig party, and has been taught 
to believe from her childhood that they are the true prephets and their system 
the true doctrine—her adherence to them thenis rather an evidence of the 
sincerity of her attachment and opinions, and should be valued accordingly. 
But time and even's are fast bringing their career to a close, and another year 
we trust will deprive these men of the power of doing further mischief. Our 
readers will find in another column some account of Prince Albert. 





Weare still without the annual message of the President of the United States, 
until the receipt of which it can hard'y be said that the business of Congress 
has comme:.ced ; nor can we yet perceive any near approach to the end of the 
d sputes which cause the delay in the publication of that important document. 
These are occasioned by the disputed claims of the five members of New 
Jersey ; the clerk of the house having refused tocal! the names of those return- 
ed by the Governor of that state, in consequence of an appeal made against 
that return. We do not enter upon the question of the clerk’s duty in such a 
case, but state that the refusal has involved the house in warm controversy ; 
and as each party ts pertinacious in its mode of proceeding, and immoveable 
hitherro in opinion, the delay of public business may be postponed to an inde- 
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finite perod. It was thought that the resolution adopted by the members, whose 
names had already been called, of elec'ing a chairman pro tem, would be an 
effective means of bringing the matter to a conclusion, and that such a chairman 
as the veierable John Quincy Adams would be iofluential in producing so de- 
sirable anend ; but still the matter goes on from day to day. The Jersey 
members, whose admission is now in dispute, are understood to be hostile to 
the preseit administration, and it is said that their present admission would 
render dovbiful the election of a speaker such as the administration would de- 
sire to se: in the chair. In the meantime here are the pressing commercial 
interests <f the country remaining in suspeose, the affairs with relation to 
Great Briain, Canada, Mexico, and all the long catalogue of public busi- 
ness, the turning of which so vitally affects the ac'ion and prospects of every 
individual,are greaily retarded We trust that ere long some effectual steps 
will be taken to bring this awkward position of affairs to a period. 








We regr't to perceive that serious difficulties have arisen between the Patroon 
Van Rensiilaer, of Albany, and his numerous tenants,relative to the payment of 
the annual rents and dues upon which they hold their farms. Most of the tenants 
have resisied payment, although it is almost entirely instock or in labor, under 
the plea tiat the prices of such stock and labor have considerably increased 
since the ime ‘hat the leases were first granted, but forgetful that such in- 
crease appies likewise to the articles they have to sell in market, a3 well as to 
that whichthey have to pay, as rent to the landlord In consequence of this 
resistance he Patroon has had recourse to legal steps, and the sheriff proceed- 
ed to issue process ; but this also was resisted by the tenants and their adhe- 
rents, who mustering abont a thousand strong, drove back the sheriff and bi 
posse withut allowing them to go through the forms of law. Application wa 
then made‘o the Governor, who d d it ry to call out a portion of 
‘he militar’ force, and to give direction that other portions should huld them- 
selves in instant readiness to march, if called upon, to vindicate the supremacy 
of the law The companies ia this city have accordingly paraded daily since 
Monday lait, and have been in full preparation for a call on their military ser- 
vices, but ve perceive with satisfaction that there is now the probeb'lity of a 
termination of these disputes without a further recourse to violence. The 
prompt exettion of the Governor, and his very judicious proclamation have 
doubtless been greatly effective in allaying this disturbance, and reflection will 
surely convnce the tenants themselves that whether their alleged grievances 
be well founded or otherwise, an appeal to main force is not the way to procure 
their equitasle adjustment. 








Mr Jno. Haydn Crozier, Music Master, 34th Regt., has lately been present- 
ed by Colorel Airey, and the officers of the Regt., with a beautiful Tea service 
of silver, a: a mark of their respect for his talent, and in token of their satis- 
faction of bis conduct and unremitting attention, during a period of 14 years 
in that regiment. The articles, chaste and el gant in themselves, are render- 
ed doubly valuable by the flattering inscription which they beer, and are alte~ 
gether worthy of the generous givers. 





La Petits Augusta.—We insert the following, from the Parts Correspond- 
ent of the London Times, under date of the 12th November. It gives us sin- 
cere satisfaction to find that the notices given by us of that wonderful child’e 
performances in New York, and our anticipations of her future eminence are 
amply corroborated by the voice of criticism in the highest quarter. This 
graceful young creature has adventured her fate auder circumstances admitting 
only of approbation and distinction in the highest degree,or of total annihilation 
of her professional prospects. She has evidently passed the ordeal most tri- 
umphantly, and her glad friends can now expect nothing worse for her than 
fame, fortune, and universal admiration. 

“Brother Jonathan is a bold man. It is not three years since a citizen of the 
United States—to wit, a Philadelphian—advertised himself as arrived in Paris 
to—do what, think you !—dress hair, shave, and make false toupees ! and thie 
in the terre classique ef barbers, coiffeurs, and coiffeuses! This was passed 
over because of the ancient friendship of the twe countries. Mark the conse- 
quence. , 

‘Last night appeared on the boards of the Académie Royale de Musique a 
candidate for the crownf Taglioni in the person uf a young American lady of 
the name of Augusta Maywood. Never was there a more successful début 

‘The young lady in question is, it is said,only in her 15th year,yet possesses 
so much vigour and daring as to attempt all that we have been accustomed te 
see done by Paul, Albert, and Perrot. Do uot believe, however, that in this 
masculine display was comprised all the merit of the youthful debutante, for she 
contributed to unite to it ali the grace, vivacity, and agility of the Taglioni. 
She is announced for a second appearance to-morrow night, when, should she 
again enchant, or, as she did last night, intoxicate the audience, it may fairly be 
concluded that her claim to the unbounded applause she received is fairly her 
due, for in criticism on this species of performance the French are rarely, per- 
haps never, influenced by extrinsic qualities and considerations. That she will 
come through this second ordeal successfully I myself have no doubt, for she is 
a most surprising child. The only misgiving that need be entertained respects 
the expediency of producing one so young in a career requiring so much physical 
strength.” 





American Repertory of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures.—This is the title 
of a new monthly periodical about to be issued immediately, under the Edisorial 
management of James J. Mapes, Esq., a gentleman whose attainmen's in Che- 
mical and Mechanical Science, most amply fit him for conducting a work of 
this important claracter. The objects of this publication are intimately con- 
nected with the Theory and Practice of Mechanics, natural and experimental 
philosophy, the fine arts, and the encouragement of useful inventions and dis 
coveries, its plan is original, and cannot fail to be beneficial to the community 
of every class; but besides its primary objects,this periodical will be the record 
of the Transactions of the Mechanics Institute, the National Academy of 
Design, the Jersey City Lyceum, the General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, and of various other scientific Institutions. With such claims to public 
encouragewent we cannot doubt that it will be widely disseminated, and we 
cordially commend it to general attention. Subscriptions are received at the 
Mechanics’ Institute of this city. 

“ Tales of the Grotesque and the Arabesque,” by Edgar A. Poe, 2 vole. 
The terms in the title page are intended to designate severally, the lighter and 
more sentimental tales. They ere in either case spirited and pointed, and the 
author uses the pen of an ‘“‘experienced scribe.” We have read them with 
great delight and can assure our readers of great sati-faction in their perusal. 

All these works are for sale by Wiley & Putnam, i61 Broadway. 





GENTLEMAN fully competent to take the direction of a Literary or PoLiTican 
Journal, and whose habits are those of activity and devotion to business, is anxious 

to procure a situation either as principal or sub-editor to adaily or weekly newspaper. 

Satisfactory references will be given, and applications addressed to C. at this office, 

paid, will be duly attended to. Idec. 14-38,) 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
AN enterprising Company of Liverpoo! have discovereda valuable Lode of = — 
Ore in Virgin Gorda, West Indies, which will open a new ficid to —-_ 
assaysof the samples, made by Mr. Wm. Jenking of the Fowley Consois Mines in Corn- 
wall were found equal to any hitherto known, say from 30to 60 per cent. Ly my! 
hasan advantage that few inining situations possess—that of shipping the ore from the 


mouth of the shaft. 
This Mine has been opened by Capt. Joel Hitchens, of Cornwail, ee agent MS 
Gorda Mining Company. dec. 14- 
RS. CHARLES HORN, jun., begs to inform her friends and the public that she 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, er she 
(Dec. 


continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano Forte 6-tf.( 


INFORMATION WANTED 

F WM. STUART, a native of the County of Antrim, Ireland, who emigrated &® 

America in 1835. His sister Jane M. Stuart is anxious to hearfrom him. A letter 
addressed to the care of M. H. Perley, Esq. Sr. Johns, N. B., willzbe thankfully recete- 
ed. ' Poo RRR (Dec. 6, 3.5 

F JAMES GASTIIAM, of Clitheroe, Lancashire, England, who came the secoml 

time to this country, in the Spring of 1831, or 32, is “wy to have kept a store, 
and to nave bought a farm at some village near Toronto, C. Said J. BE. was nevar 
married, must now be about 60 or 65 years of age, if alive. Persons ableto give aug 

















information about him, will confer a great favor on his relatives in land, and are 
earnestly reyuested to send their communications to Wm. Sinton, at Gen. R Pattes- 
son’s 13th and Locust sts., Philadelphia. (Dec.o, i 











Of JAMES MONEY, of County Armagh, Carrick-a-duff, Ireland, whe lett bie 
Parents four years since—when last heard of, he resided in Haerlam. Should this 
meet the eye of any person knowing his fate, will confer a favour u distressed. 
parents by addressing a letter to Thomas M’Graw, Norris Town, > waT-d1 

no 











Hone arie! Ballad, sung by Mr. Wilson: composed and arranged by E. Loder. 


Rather slow and with pathos. 





grac’d my early day, Fair and free, fair and Like 
| 


joy forme is Hone a rie! hone a 


a dream has pass’d a - way Far frae 


She Albion. 


HOPE THAT GRACED MY EARLY DAY. 


Hope that grac'd my early day, Fair and free, 


y the 


joy forme is found, Hone a 


Philadelphia : Published by A. Fiot. 


fair and free Like a dream has pass’d a - way 





Far frae 


a 


chain of Fate I’m bovnd, In des - pair I gaze around! Yet no 


SP 














Once on freedoms boldest wing, 
I could soar, I could soar, 
But her lovely lays no more 
Now | sing ! 
Once on freedom’s boldest wing. 











oO", MR. JOHN FRANSHAM, aprinter, formerly a soldier in the 65th Regt., who, if he | 


be now living, and wil! write to Mr. Fransham/ Chatham Arms, Greensend, Wool- 
wich, Eng., willhear of some property left him by the late Mr. Manning, of the city of 
Norwich—or if dead, any person knowing such fact, will much oblige by addressing a 
line as above. Mr. John Fransham, is supposed to have been lately living at Homer, 
Cortland Co., N. ¥ (dec 14-3t.* 
hes MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, is now ene price 2s. 6d., and mn 
all the libraries, edited by Joun A HERanD, Esq., contains:—M1s. Heman’s Life and 
Works—Lord —— and Educati»n—Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse, No. 8, Ce- 
cilia Alford—The Adamus Exul of Grotius or the Prototype of Paradise Lost, translated 
from the Latin by Francis Barham, Esq.—Tbe modern Literature of France—F: ance and 
England—an ode by John*‘A. Herand. Esq.—Duelling and Christian principle—The Su- 
a’ chapter 2d—Glengariffe. by John Anster, L. 1. D.—Reviews of New 
8, &c. 
A@EnTs—London, Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper; New York, Jackson; Boston, Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. [dec 14-2t. 


ARLTON HOUSE, 350 and 352 Broadway, New York.—James Benson (well known 

for the last 15 years as Captain of different Steamboats onthe North river) and Pres- 
tom H. Hodges, late of the Clinton Hotel, New York, have the pleasure of informing 
their friends and the public, that the ‘‘Cariton Hovssg,” having been put in complete 
order and furnished throughout, will be opened for the reception of company on Monday, 
4th November (Nov 2 4t) 








I could soar, I could soar, 
| But her lovely lays no more 
Now I sing! 
| My self respect is gone, 
To glory now unknown, 





nter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
(Oct 5 tf) 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbet of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
giety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. jy20. 


ENTIST —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 Cham 
bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in 
the city and country, that he may at all times be found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street. ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth of the 
members of large families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a moderate compensation. All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. ‘ 
CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional operations he has personally seen ahd observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 
DISSOLUTION—The Copartnership heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm 


ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Pai 
Astor House. 








O LET with i diate p i in one of the most healthy and respectable 
neighbourhoods of Upper Canada, within two miles of the Church, AN EXCELLENT 
FAMILY HOUSE, furnished or unfurnished with about sixty acres of cleared land, 
Barns, &c., if desired.—Very moderate terms — The lomented death of the Proprietor is 
the cause of the present offer. 
Letters post-paid, may be addressed to Lapenotiere, Esq., Solicitor, Woodstock, Upper 
Canada. . {Nov 2 8t} 
NGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL, 203 East Broadway. Miss Jackson 
will have vacancies for four young Ladies, as Boarders, after the 15th Inst. Yoang 
Ladies who have left school, and who may be desiruus of reviewing their studies, or per- 
fecting themselves in French, Music, and Drawing, will have all the comforts ef a gem 
teel and quiet home, with the greatest advantages for acquiring Engiish and French Lit- 
erature. 
TERMS.—Board, with English and French Instruction $200 per year, er $50 per 
quarter. Nov 16. 4 : 
AVANA —Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 
Janding at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 











HOICE WINTER BULBOUS ROOTS. The subscriber has now on hand, and in the 
most seasonable time for planting, either in the garden or in pots and glasses in the 

house, an unrivalled collection of double and single Hyacivths, frem the deepest red to 
the most delicate peach blossom, and every shade of biue, from indigo to pale agathe, as 
also the ost white, and white with pink and purple eyes; alse, fifty varieties of Poly- 
anthus Narcissus, as many of Crocus, double sweet Jonquilles, various early double 
Tulips, for pots, and also the fine new white, scarlet, pink, and yellow Van Thol, which 
are in great repute just now in Holland, and not expensive, (25 cents each,) several sorts 
of Cape Ixias, Peacock Iris, Snow Drops, Nutmeg and Grape Myacinths—all which 
fewer beautifully in small pots of prepared compost, which can be obtained at the store 
having been collected purposely several miles up the Island, and flowers bulbs in a su- 
perior manner, 

Crown Imperials, Lilies, Parrot and other showy Tulips, Iris, &c. for the open borders. 

Also, recently imported from Germany, a fine assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, of new 
and beautiful patterns, and rich blue and green colouring, as also plain white, and of 
large showy sizes, sufficiently large to flower the Grande Monarque Narcissus—a bulb 
every one should have among their Hyacinths. 

Also, Crocus Pots, of various patterns, Hedge Hog, Bee Hives, Columns, Baskets, &c 

Also, Berlin iron fancy Flower Stands, which hold six smal! pots, an entire new article. 

Fresh Bird Seed of every sort, London Split Peas, Grotts end Oat Meal. 

Nov 23 3t GEO.C THORBURN, 11 John st. 


OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa 














ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title of the 
Palladium of the Britisn toilet, 1s respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it will be found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 
Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for all Cutaneous Affections, promptly era- | 
dicating Pimples, Spots, Discolorations. &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and | 
perfect elasticity of the Skin. In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its well known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sallowness, and promoting the brilliancy and colour so | 
much admired ; utilities at once so pleasing and important as to invite the attention of | 
all who can duly appreciate their value, and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- | 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of America, where great variability of Climate 
Naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of Temperature, preserving the Skin uniformly | 
Gear, flexible, and free from discolorations, and fitting it for the retensionef the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; jts congenial action invaria- 
bly, promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels of |he skim, averting the rigidity and 
ruction to which they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
maturely suffer an abatement of their lustre. 


Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, which 
under Various plausible titles assume its properties and vittues. The only genuine arti- 
cle has the name and address of the Proprietor, RoperT SHAW, 33, Queen-street, ¢ heap- 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork ofeach Bettie, and is inclosed 
sma work, pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled, ‘The Theory of Beauty.” all 
others, in whatever{orm,are Spurious. 

Sold retaii by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 


‘38 the Union, in bottles, at 623 cents. (Aug3 eowly* 


———— 


A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved. 
New York, June 12, 1839, 
J. B. BUCK, 
Aug 31-tf] W. A. ROYCE 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power: 
R. J. Favrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool: 

14th December, 1839. 16th November 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereafter on the 20th of each alternate month. 

Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengeys 
are taken. Children under 13, and servants, half price. 

100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, aM personally, or by letter, to 

JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street,N. Y: 

N. B. Thecompany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commence 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, to 
and from New York and Liverpool. Je 
- BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Ropgrrs, 
. N., commander, will sail as follows: 
From New York. 
Ist December, | 











From London. 
Ist January, 


1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
lst April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 


Ist August 
lst October. 
600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, 
No second class passengers taken. 
No goods wili be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I> An experienced suigeon is attached to the ship. [Nov 9 tf.) 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTE)\N ’—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 


Ist September, 





From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October _ 16th November, 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken: An experienced surgeon is attacbed tothe ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March2. 1 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
1 age New York on thelst, andfrom Havre om the 2th of each month during the 
yea 


r:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 84th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil! sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
ind December. From Havre on the 94th May, September and January. 

Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 


* 
Her loss I’m left alone 
| To deplore, 
Hone a rie! 
| All joy frae me has flown, 
Henearie! 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days of — from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8,May 2%4,|/Dec. 1,Marchl16, July 8, 
lowa W.W. Pell, co 6%, * «36, June 6) *. SApi I,. * BM, 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 6, *“ @, oat beget ug. 1, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 616,March8, “ SM jJan. 1, “'HGpa? 6, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “* 24, ‘* 16, July 8} ‘* 8,May 1, ‘“* 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard, |Dec. 8, a4, ie] « 16 © 8, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, April 8, ‘* %,/Feb. 1, “* ¥ 
Emerald, G. W. Howes, | “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} “* 8, June 1, * , 
Silvie De Grasse,|/L. Weiderholdt|Jan. 8, ‘ 24, ‘ 16) “* Jb» “ 8, Ocet. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr! ‘ 16,May 8 “ %4/Marchl, “ 16, . 8, 
Albany, J.Jobnston,jr.| ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “* 8 July 1, “ 16, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant aecommeda- 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe 'forwardedby their pavkets, free of all 1 except the expenses a¢ 
tually incurred} © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on tle ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline-of packets wl] hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in tie order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New Yosk 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10#h, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 








every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 

St. James, W 4H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | “ 10, * 10, “ 10, “ 97, gf  ° gr, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 37, * 3%, * WY, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, “ 97, 
uebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,\April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, \March1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ WM, 
Samson, R. Sturges, om § 6 8 OB 7, “a “~ @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, ‘ 20, 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7%, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 27, “ 2, 
Torento, R. Griswold, “« 10, © 10, “ 10) “ 97, * gy, * 9%, 
_ Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “* 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or paek- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladingaresigned therefor Apply to 

“JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or " 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Selling from 
ork Liverpool. 
Shekspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, oy 25° 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “ 33, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “1, « 16, * 61% & Oy Pat 7, 
Roscius, Collins, = * we * 0, S, Se ae ee 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Apriil,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, oT «6 ee Fe ae ae ¢ 
Virginian, J. Harris, “413, “« 18, “ 13,)0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, Om, 61. © Be aw one of 
Siddons, Britton, gg, ss 96, “ 2,1 13, “* FS. 38, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May J,] “* 19, “ 9, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, Si: % % Son. Se le aa 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 1%,|Nov. 1 Marchi, July }, 
Europe, A.0, meee © me © | el... at ob 
Sheridan, Depeyster, a, * a Sa | lo 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June),| “ 19, “.  30,-° 39 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, 6. Fy Seedy VS 9g 4 Saha 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘‘ 13, “ 1?,] tec. 1, April 1, Aug. J, 
South America, | Barstow, ae ee ee ee ee 
Garrick |N. B.Paimer, | “ 2%, “ 9%, “ oy “ 18, “ 38)“ 13 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July }1,) “ 19, “ We “ 9 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commandea, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed @t $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 

Neitherthe captains nor owners Cf these ships wil] be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America Englan¢, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL,.N.Y3 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
n s St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
TP ORES — ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 

. GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.¥e . 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeeo) 
ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

en tor E.K. COLLINS & Co., New Work. ; 

WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpooi, 
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